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THE DIABETIC DIET: A STUDY IN THE AVAILABLE CARBO- 
HYDRATE OF CERTAIN STANDARDIZED PORTIONS! 


DOROTHY E, FLITCROFT 
Paterson General Hospital, Paterson, New Jersey 


dietitian is called upon to make mutually between diet and patient, 

to select arbitrarily one fixed factor. The psychology of the 
diabetic patient requires this. He wants definiteness. He is quite 
willing to remember that if he eats apricots, he should take three halves 
and one tablespoon of juice; but taking varying amounts on different 
days becomes confusing and ultimately results in a lack of codperation. 
This is equally true for both the clinic and the private patient. 

The method used formerly and required of the more intelligent diabetic, 
that of teaching him to calculate his own diet and to balance it for carbo- 
hydrate, protein and fat, has been subjected to several modifications. 
Notable among these are the contributions of Dr. Nellis B. Foster, Mrs. 
Mary Pascoe Huddleson (1), Dr. Abraham Rudy (2) and Drs. Beardwood 
and Kelley (3). In each instance the object seems to have been to 
establish units of value, instead of units of measure; to illustrate, five 
grams of carbohydrate might be considered one unit, which is then trans- 
lated into grams or household measures of different foods. 

The present study utilizes the idea of units of value, but attempts to 
correlate with these certain corresponding standardized portions of 
food. One Uneeda biscuit, one standard measuring cup of 5 per cent 
vegetable, one-half cup of 10 per cent vegetable, are tentatively as- 
sumed to equal five grams of carbohydrate; one cup of milk, one-half 
slice of bread, three tablespoons of cooked oatmeal, one portion of fruit, 
are each considered to equal ten grams of carbohydrate. These items 
represent the carbohydrate foods ordinarily included in a diabetic diet. 


1 APPEARS necessary, in the continuous adjustment which the 


1 Received for publication, April 22, 1933. 
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The object of this study is to determine as nearly as possible how meas- 
ured diets compare in accuracy with weighed diets, and exactly how 
closely the household measure approximates the amount of carbohy- 
drate with which it is credited. 

For the purposes of this study three means were established whereby 
patients would be called upon to measure foods under supervision in the 
hospital; these foods were then weighed by the dietitian and the weights 
were recorded. The first plan was a cooking class conducted for those 
patients whose intelligence seemed to warrant it. This proved to be an 
interesting group of twelve to fifteen women who were either diabetic 
themselves or cooking for some diabetic member of their families. The 
second method was to provide food and the necessary equipment in the 
clinic before the scheduled clinic hour, and to have the regular attendant 
at clinic, regardless of his I1.Q., measure out cups, half cups, etc. The 
third plan was to take ambulatory patients down from the wards to the 
clinic, and teach them to measure. In order to secure as many individ- 
ual records as possible, patients of the first two groups were asked to 
bring certain items from home, such as one-half slice of bread, one small 
orange, one-half medium pear, etc. 

In these three ways at least fifteen weights were secured of each of 
twenty-three vegetables, of fruits such as the market and the purses of 
the patients could afford during the winter season, of cooked oatmeal, 
and of bread. The vegetables the patients measured were either cooked 
or canned, thus approximating, as closely as possible, home conditions. 
The patients peeled and sectioned oranges and grapefruit as one would 
for salad. Apples and raw pears were measured with skins, but without 
seeds. Weight of bananas represented the edible portion. When 
canned or stewed fruit was measured, the patients were provided with a 
fork as well as a tablespoon, in order that the allowance of fruit could be 
lifted out with the least amount of fluid, to which was then added one 
full tablespoon of juice. Oatmeal was prepared by patients in class, 
according to definite directions. 

The particular desire of diabetic patients for carbohydrate-rich foods 
is well known. For reasons of economy and palatability, diabetics in 
the local clinic are urged to save the money formerly spent on expensive, 
prepared diabetic foods, especially bread substitutes, and to spend this 
on natural foods, particularly fresh fruits. Fortunately, mechanically 
sliced bread is now obtainable in most grocery stores. This insures a 
degree of uniformity hitherto impossible except by weighing. Potatoes 
are ruled out entirely on the assumption that foods which cannot be ade- 
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quately controlled must be eliminated; in household measuring, the 
chances for error, with resulting increase in carbohydrate in the diet, are 
too great. Milk is remarkably uniform in its carbohydrate content, and 
measured in a standard measuring cup, presents practically no appre- 
ciable variation in quantity. It may be used in a variety of ways, and 
while palatable, is not so likely as potato to be taken in excess. It has 
the further advantage of being a safety factor compensating for what- 
ever nutritional inadequacies may be otherwise present in diabetic diets. 

The figures for carbohydrate are obtained from Bulletin 28, corrected 
for fiber, United States Department of Agriculture Experiment Station, 
and compared with the figures of McCance and Lawrence (5) for avail- 
able carbohydrate. 

A close examination of Bulletin 28 reveals a wide range, in many 
instances, in the carbohydrate of a single food item. The difference 
between the minimum and maximum carbohydrate content of either the 
minimum or maximum weight of a given food is as great, and in many 
instances greater, than the difference in carbohydrate between the small- 
est and largest measure of food, calculated on the basis of “average 
analysis.” It goes without saying that the final test of accuracy in the 
determination of the available carbohydrate of a day’s dietary would be 
a separate analysis of each item the patient eats. Considering the 
obvious impracticability of such a procedure, the dietitian customarily 
resorts to Bulletin 28, using the figure for “average analysis.” 

In the case of an individual patient on a diabetic diet, and in view of 
what happens in the course of one week or more, rather than in a single 
day, it is reasonable to assume that the patient will avail himself of as 
much variety as the prescribed diet allows. Variety in the present 
study is found chiefly in the choice of easily accessible, not too costly, 
fruits and vegetables. 

We are interested in the ‘‘average diabetic” in so far as that term im- 
plies the reactions and trends of the majority of patients. To this end 
table 1 is of practical value. It appears that the measures of “one 
portion,” as taken by the majority of patients, weigh close to the “‘aver- 
age weight.” Hence if we take the figure for available carbohydrate 
in the average weight of each vegetable, we are probably approaching as 
nearly as possible the correct figure for the amount of carbohydrate the 
average patient derives from “one portion” of each of these vegetables. 

To construct a composite picture of what the “average diabetic” 
actually does in the matter of diet in the course of one week or more, it is 
necessary to consider the rotation in vegetables and fruits which naturally 
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follows when a patient avails himself of all the variety allowed. Thus, 
5 per cent and 10 per cent vegetables have each been treated asa group; 
fruits have been classified as fresh, dried, and Nutra-diet canned, and 
considered in terms of ‘‘one portion.’”’ In each group an average has 
been taken of the figures representing the available carbohydrate in the 
average weight of “one portion;” these are then compared with the 
selected unit. 
To illustrate, a ‘carbohydrate 80” diet follows: 





DEVIATION 
STANDARD 


Minus 





Breakfast: 
fresh fruit, one portion —1.8 
oatmeal, 3 tablespoons 


lean meat, average serving (90 grams) 
1 cup 5% vegetable 

4 cup 10% vegetable 

butter, 2 teaspoons 

Uneeda, 1 

dried fruit, one portion 


Supper: 
cold cuts, average portion 
5% veg., 1 cup 
butter, oil or mayonnaise, 2 teaspoons 
bread, $ slice 
butter, average serving 
Nutra-diet fruit, one portion 


It appears that the estimate of total carbohydrate for the day comes 
within one gram of the requirement. This result would seem to justify 
the use of standardized portions as having corresponding units of value, 
and hence the utilization of cubes of sugar to illustrate more graphically 
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these units. Of practical advantage? are posters with printed diet lists, 
and opposite the list of carbohydrate foods, cubes of sugar, to teach the 
patient the carbohydrate value of individual portions of food. 

In the clinic, patients constantly refer to the size of portions served on 
the ward. To facilitate teaching, the diets utilizing standardized por- 
tions are identical throughout the hospital; for in-patients, portions are 
listed in grams, for out-patients, in terms of household measure. These 
diets are constructed to fill dietary prescriptions written for carbohydrate 
and total calories only, thus allowing some flexibility in the handling of 
protein and fat. It is understood that when the fat is to be lowered the 
calories are reduced; the protein remains fairly constant throughout. 
Close observation of hospital cases over an extended period of time seems 
to show that patients, allowed protein-rich foods to the point of satis- 
faction, will consume between 67 and 73 grams per day. No experiments 
have been conducted as yet to determine how much protein is consumed 
by patients outside the hospital. 

Finally, it may be said that standardized portions are intended as a 
step in the direction of facilitating the diabetic’s adjustment to his diet. 
Patients invariably are interested in explanations of what is meant by 
5 per cent and 10 per cent vegetables, but the question of immediate 


concern to them is, “How much can I have?” This is the clinic patient’s 
inevitable request and the private patient voices the same sentiment with 
variations. Fundamentally, in spite of differing grades of intelligence, 
their reactions are the same; they are all diabetic. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. An examination of actual figures shows that, by the use of average 
analyses, the difference in carbohydrate between minimum and maximum 
weights of certain standardized portions is not so great in most cases as 
the difference between minimum and maximum carbohydrate contents 
of a given weight of food. Hence, owing to the wide range in carbo- 
hydrate for a single food, the chances for accuracy are no greater if the 
food be weighed, provided the measuring is very carefully done. 

2. The carbohydrate values of average weights of these standardized 
portions show small deviation from the arbitrary standard set for them. 
It is quite evident that those which fall below the standard offset others 
which are equally far above the standard. 


*Flitcroft, D. E.: Helping the diabetic patient to help himself, Modern Hospital, 
April, 1933. 
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3. Standardized portions are of psychological value in aiding the 
patient to make his adjustment to his diet. They are definite and not 
hard to remember. 
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FOOD INTOXICATION AND INFECTION! 


F. W. TANNER: 
Head, Department of Bacteriology, University of Illinois 


EDICAL officers of health, state and federal bureaus con- 
M cerned with protection of foods have done much to give the 

people of the United States a wholesome food supply. There 
is scarcely a country in the world where a wider variety of foods is avail- 
able and where modern science has done more to make foods clean and 
safe. Despite this situation foods now and then cause illness. Lack of 
information or carelessness among the members of any group which has 
to do with foods may negate the good work of all other groups. The 
dietitian therefore has an important part in keeping foods wholesome 
after they reach her hands. 

Different types of illness may be caused by foods. The deficiency dis- 
eases represent one class of ailments, while the infections and intoxica- 
tions represent another class about which less is probably known by the 
dietitian. Food infections are distinguished from food intoxications, 
and are caused by living parasites which get into the body with the food. 
Time is required, an incubation period, before they can develop to suffi- 
cient numbers to cause the appearance of symptoms of illness. In food 
intoxication the symptoms appear more promptly, usually in a few hours. 
In one such instance, caused by a member of the Salmonella (paratyphoid) 
group of bacteria, the symptoms (vomiting and nausea) appeared before 
the patient could leave the table. Such a situation presupposes the 
formation, by these bacteria, of agents which are toxic by mouth. Some 
members of the Salmonella group are able to cause infections and also 
to form agents in foods which cause symptoms of illness to appear very 
soon after they are eaten; thus they may cause both infections and intoxi- 
cations. The agents causing intoxications formed by paratyphoid 
bacteria are quite heat-resistant and may therefore survive moderate 
cooking. 

The “carrier” has caused many epidemics of food-borne infections. 
Such an individual harbors and excretes living pathogenic bacteria in the 
urine and stools. The bile of one such carrier was reported to have con- 
tained from four to six million typhoid bacteria per cubic millimeter. 
This meant a heavy seeding of the intestinal tract with Eberthella typhi, 
and probably a heavy stool infection, even after many of the cells had 


‘ Read before the Illinois Dietetic Association, February, 1933. 
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been destroyed in the intestinal tract. Thus it is easy to see how carriers 
may infect foods. Dietitians may be of great help in supporting the 
medical examination of all food handlers, ascertaining their medical 
history and making certain that their excretions are free from pathogenic 
bacteria. Those with a history of typhoid fever should receive special 
attention, for as many as 21 per cent of such individuals may be carriers. 
A medical certificate should be required of all new employees and periodic 
examinations of older employees. 

Certain plant products are naturally poisonous. The intoxication 
resulting from eating poisonous toadstools is perhaps the oldest and best 
known. We are told that the Greek poet, Euripides, lost practically 
his entire family in one day from eating poisonous fungi. Another poi- 
soning from plant products results from eating those plants or plant 
parts which contain large amounts of oxalic acid or oxalates. Such poi- 
sonings have been traced to rhubarb leaves, “sour grass,” etc. The 
symptoms have been severe and many cases have terminated fatally. 
One or two such outbreaks of illness have been traced to soup made from 
“sour grass.” The toxic principle in these cases was oxalic acid. Rhu- 
barb leaves cooked as greens have also caused numerous severe outbreaks. 
A few investigators deny that rhubarb leaves have been the cause of 
symptoms reported, but the contrary evidence is quite satisfactory. 
White snake root or richweed poisoning has been the cause of many 
deaths and results from the use of milk from cows that have eaten the 
plant. Couch, who has published the results of investigations, stated 
that the plant grows throughout the eastern United States as far west 
as Oklahoma and Nebraska. It grows prolifically in central Illinois and 
is therefore a constant menace. Couch stated that richweed was fed 
experimentally to lactating animals and their suckling young developed 
the characteristic “‘trembles” and died. Richweed poisoning has been 
most common in the late summer after pastures have been grazed over 
and the succulent food reduced or consumed. Pasteurization of the 
milk does not seem to have any effect upon this toxic substance. Many 
reports in the literature indicate that the common Irish potato may be 
poisonous at times, but it is quite apparent that insufficient studies were 
made in some of the cases. However, as early as 1846, Banks reported 
solanine poisoning from potatoes. Hansen, in 1925, had the opportunity 
to study an outbreak of potato solanine poisoning near Vandalia, Illinois. 
About one and one-half bushels of tubers harvested from a patch of 
strawed potatoes were distinctly green, due to having been exposed to 
sunlight following the scratching of the straw by chickens. Two days 
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after a family of nine members began to use these potatoes, symptoms 
of poisoning appeared, all but two showing symptoms of illness. The 
father did not partake of the tubers, and a child 18 months old lived on 
milk almost exclusively. Two of the seven who were ill died, while the 
other five recovered. The description of the outbreak paralleled closely 
that of outbreaks reported in the literature for the last 70 or 80 years. 
In 1895 Meyer reported 0.024 parts of solanine per kilo in pared, sound, 
unsprouted potatoes, and 0.040 to 0.066 parts per kilo in sound potatoes 
commencing to sprout. Thus one of our most widely used foods may at 
times cause illness. 

Certain animal products may also be naturally poisonous or cause 
severe illness. Only one need be mentioned, the severe mussel poisoning 
which has claimed so many lives during the last few decades. So serious 
has this become in California that the State Department of Health found 
it necessary to place a quarantine on mussels during certain months of 
the year. One of the earliest outbreaks of mussel poisoning to be studied 
at great length occurred in 1885 at Wilhelmshaven, Germany. This 
outbreak resulted from Mytilus edulis. The symptoms, which included 
dizziness, vomiting, marked weakness and constriction of the throat, 
appeared in from $ to3 hours. In some of the fatal cases, death occurred 
in from 2 to 5 hours. A very potent toxic principle is thus indicated. 
The crude poison, according to work reported from the University of 
California, resembles chemically and pharmacologically the Fugu poison 
found in several other animals. Other interesting outbreaks have been 
reported but lack of space prohibits their discussion. 

Any discussion of food poisoning would not be complete without a 
consideration of the metals. The Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in its enforcement of the Food and 
Drug Act is insisting that metals be entirely absent, or present in foods in 
the lowest possible amount. It would be impossible to discuss all of the 
metals at great length, but one of the most active and best known poisons 
from the group of metals is lead. We are told that even though Augustus 
Caesar made a law that no water connections in Rome should be made of 
lead, there are numerous places in America today where lead connections 
are still being used. In one case chronic illness continued for some time; 
it was finally diagnosed as lead poisoning. Investigation showed that 
the patient had used, unknowingly, water delivered to his residence by 
lead pipes. There have also been numerous outbreaks of lead poisoning 
traced directly to food products. An outbreak of lead poisoning occurred 
in the county of Middlesex, England, from beer stored in iron tanks 
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coated on the interior with white enamel. The solvent power of certain 
constituents in the beer had been great enough to dissolve some of the 
lead. An extensive outbreak in Bulgaria, involving some 314 cases with 
three deaths, was traced to adulteration of red pepper. Analysis showed 
the presence of 20.5 per cent of red lead. Bodoran reported a quite 
novel source of lead poisoning. The cases were traced to bread baked 
in one bake shop where wood from old boats was used for heating the 
ovens. The wood had been painted with lead paints, the vapors of 
which had condensed on the cool loaves when placed in the oven. The 
presence of lead on fruits sprayed with lead arsenate is causing consider- 
able concern in the United States. It is practically impossible to raise 
apples free from infestation with the codling moth, without use of lead 
arsenate sprays. In the central part of Illinois it is necessary to spray 
apples as many as seven times during some seasons, the last spraying 
coming after the apples have reached considerable size. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has seized many shipments of apples, as well as 
shipments of celery, lettuce, and cabbage, which have contained too 
much lead. 

Revival of interest in pewter ware has prompted many familiar with 
the dangers of lead poisoning to question its use for foods. The pewter 
used by our forefathers contained large quantities of lead; this was espe- 
cially true of pewter made in Germany, France and other foreign coun- 
tries. In fact, the English Parliament passed a law prohibiting the use 
of lead in pewter ware to be used for storing acid products. Modern 
pewter, if it can rightly be called pewter, may be entirely free from lead, 
especially in articles which are turned ona lathe. Those made by stamp- 
ing in a press, however, may contain lead. Modern pewter consists 
almost entirely of tin and its appearance indicates that it differs in con- 
stitution from the pewter of our forefathers. Anyone who desires to use 
ware of this nature for holding foods, especially acid foods, should make 
certain that lead was not used in its manufacture. The problem today 
is to distinguish between the old articles containing lead and the modern 
ones composed of tin. 

Mention has just been made of the presence of lead salts on sprayed 
fruits. Arsenic salts may also be found on apples, and at present the 
Food and Drug Administration is insisting that arsenic be present in 
less than 0.01 grain of As,O; per pound. During 1931-1932 numerous 
shipments of apples were seized for exceeding this amount. In order to 
avoid some of the difficulties, growers have devised methods for washing 
and brushing apples with dilute acid solutions. This removes much of 
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the arsenic, if it is carefully done. Fruit should be thoroughly washed, 
however, before it is served. Home makers should also be informed of 
this situation so that they may do as much as possible to reduce the 
amounts of arsenic present. Other metals which may cause trouble in 
foods are copper, zinc, and nickel. The literature with regard to alumi- 
num is somewhat confusing. However, practically all of the extensive 
investigations which have been carried out indicate that aluminum salts 
in foods, originating perhaps from aluminum cooking utensils, are not 
harmful. 

In conclusion, under this discussion of the poisonous properties of 
metals and metallic salts, cyanide poisoning from silver polish should be 
mentioned. In New York State in 1929, a man aged 45 suddenly suffered 
from severe nausea and acute abdominal cramps. Severe symptoms of 
illness continued for several days. Investigations traced the illness to 
silver ware which had been cleaned with cyanide silver polish. Other 
reports indicate the danger of using such polishes. Several states have 
now incorporated statutes in their sanitary codes barring the use ofsuch 
polishes. 

The best example of intoxication resulting from the development of 
certain bacteria in foods is botulism, an acute toxemia resulting from 
the ingestion of food in which Clostridium botulinum has developed. 
Nature has endowed this bacterium with all of the characteristics that 
are necessary to make an organism a good food poisoner. It grows 
anaerobically, forms very heat-resistant spores, and, in addition, forms 
one of the most powerful poisons known. The spores of Clostridium 
botulinum are quite widely distributed in the soil of Illinois. The wide- 
spread distribution of this organism indicates that all those who are pre- 
serving foods by canning should appreciate the menace and use methods 
of preservation which have been shown to be adequate. The spores of 
some strains of Clostridium botulinum have resisted boiling for from 
three to five hours. The toxin of the organism is strictly thermolabile 
and is destroyed by boiling in a very short time. In view of this, foods 
in which the organism may have developed, or foods preserved by 
methods which might not destroy the organisms, should be thoroughly 
boiled. The United States Department of Agriculture now recommends 
that all non-acid foods, such as vegetables and meats, be sterilized under 
pressure, and that home canners be advised not to process non-acid 
foods by boiling or in the oven. It is a significant fact that commer- 
cially-canned foods have not caused an outbreak of botulism in six years 
in the United States, yet every year home-canned foods processed in 
boiling water are responsible for some five to ten outbreaks. 
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The Salmonella (paratyphoid) bacteria are also of especial] interest to 
students of food poisoning. It was stated above that they may infect 
as well as poison. Recent investigation indicates that the toxic agents 
which these organisms form are quite resistant to heat, and have been 
referred to as heat-resistant toxins. It is questionable whether this term 
should be used, since toxins in general are considered to be poisonous 
products destroyed by heat. However, the existence of these heat-stable 
poisonous agents is now quite well established and makes clear certain 
cases of poisoning which have been hitherto unexplained, or have fre- 
quently been given the general and unsatisfactory diagnosis of ‘“ptomaine 
poisoning.” 

During the last few years staphylococci have taken on added signifi- 
cance as a cause of food poisoning. While Owen, in 1927, attributed 
illness to meat infected with staphylococcus, no further mention seems 
to have been made until 1930. Attention was then again focused on the 
staphylococcus when Dack blamed an outbreak of food poisoning to a 
three layer sponge cake with a thick cream filler. Eleven persons were 
made ill, with the usual symptoms of food poisoning. A staphylococcus 
was isolated from the cream filling. Jordan then showed that various 
strains of staphylococci of diverse origin and characteristics were able to 
generate a substance which, when taken by mouth, produced severe 
gastro-intestinal disturbances. Since that time other reports have been 
made of the isolation of similar organisms. Tanner and Ramsey reported 
the isolation of such an organism from milk. The exact nature of the 
poison, however, is not known. Since the isolation of the staphylococci 
from the cake, attention of sanitarians has been focused on the so-called 
cream-filled pastry products that have been responsible for outbreaks 
of poisoning for several decades. Now, since the cause is known to be 
bacteriological, these perishable products, if distributed during the hot 
seasons of the year, should be kept under careful refrigeration. 

Thus we now have satisfactory explanations for many of the outbreaks 
of food poisoning, hitherto diagnosed as “‘ptomaine poisoning.” Such a 
diagnosis is now frowned upon by the more progressive diagnosticians. 
Jordan aptly summarized the present situation when he said that this 
diagnosis is used to conceal etiologic uncertainty. Furthermore, the 
diagnosis of ptomaine poisoning has been responsible for very slow prog- 
ress in some food poisoning studies. It is quite probable that the dis- 
covery of the relation of staphylococcus to food poisoning was inhibited 
by the belief that ptomaines were responsible for illness. The same situ- 
ation existed for botulism. Some cases of botulism, it is now definitely 
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known, were called ptomaine poisoning, since this seemed a satisfactory 
diagnosis. Investigators were not stimulated to determine the real 
cause of the poisoning. Ptomaines are usually thought of in relation to 
putrefied foods, meat especially. In this connection it is well known that 
some foods are putrefied in order to improve their flavor; certain cheeses 
are good examples. Meats are “ripened” in order to make them more 
tender; this is incipient putrefaction. In some foreign countries, wild 
game is “hung” to ripen before it is prepared for the table. In view of 
these facts, it is now believed that the diagnosis of ptomaine poisoning 
should not be used since careful studies will usually reveal another better 
founded reason for the illness. 

In conclusion, how may the dietitian help in preventing outbreaks of 
illness such as those described above? First she should insure that 
foods which she uses have been produced under clean conditions, and 
that they have been handled by clean people. If the foods have been 
preserved by well-known methods, she should make sure that the methods 
are adequate, and that the procedure followed is founded upon good tech- 
nical practices, especially for canned foods. Commercially-canned foods 
are probably safe and satisfactory. The same cannot be said of all 
home-canned products. The dietitian may also make certain that foods 
are thoroughly cooked, if there is any danger of toxic substances being 
present. Finally, she must see that perishable foods, which are kept in 
the larder for a few days, are held under adequate refrigeration. This 
is probably the most satisfactory method of preserving many of our 
common foods, especially those that have not been subjected to other 
methods of preservation. 





FOOD SENSITIZATION AND TOLERANCE! 


MAXIMILIAN A. RAMIREZ, M.D. 


New York 


HE recognition of a state of human hypersensitiveness to in- 

gested foods is by no means a modern finding. Its various 

manifestations correspond to those formerly designated as “food 
idiosyncrasy,”’ reference to which has appeared in the literature for many 
centuries. Following a great deal of experimental study, this specific 
condition, referred to today as alimentary anaphylaxis, gastrointestinal 
allergy, allergic toxemia, and by a variety of similar terms, would seem 
to serve as a basis for the production of symptoms in various syndromes. 
Not only does food allergy now offer a more comprehensive interpretation 
of the many feeding problems of childhood, but also of various other 
complex disturbances presented in early life as well as in adult life. 

The réle of air-borne allergens, such as dust, pollen and animal emana- 
tions, has been recognized as an important factor in the causation of hay 
fever, asthma and vasomotor rhinitis in susceptible persons. More 
recent observation has indicated that these respiratory affections may also 
be initiated through the ingestion of certain foods. It has also been 
shown that, by way of the alimentary route, conditions such as derma- 
toses, disorders of the gastro-intestinal tract and of the nervous system 
may be induced. Included among this group of disturbances are 
eczema, urticaria or hives, abdominal pain, vomiting, diarrhea, chronic 
colitis, migraine, prostration, convulsions and possibly epilepsy. 

Food sensitization is by no means an unusual human tendency; it may 
become evident at any time of life, but most frequently begins during 
childhood. First evidences of food allergy are at times encountered in 
old people. In approximately fifty per cent of the cases of anaphylaxis 
or allergy a positive history of heredity can be obtained in one or both 
parents. Various investigators, such as Balyeat, O’Keefe, Walzer, Rat- 
ner, Shannon and others, have shown that food sensitization frequently is 
transmitted in utero or through the mother’s milk. 

These statements should not be construed as suggesting that the identi- 
cal manifestations of allergy occurring in the parent are invariably trans- 
mitted to the child, although such is frequently the case. For example, 
urticaria may occur in a child whose mother’s sensitiveness was evi- 
denced by attacks of asthma. Manifestations of food allergy have been 


' Presented before the American Dietetic Association, November, 1932. 
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known to persist throughout several generations of a family. The 
transmitted sensitiveness may, in some cases, be traceable to ingestion 
of the same type of food in the offspring as in the parent; in other subjects 
it may be caused by genetically related foods as suggested by Vaughan, 
who points out that positive reactions obtained in dermal food tests may 
be construed as casting suspicion, not exclusively on the product with 
which the test was made, but in many instances on a product in the same 
botanical group. 

Some individuals are unable to tolerate fats, carbohydrates, or proteins 
in large amounts, but are not specifically hypersensitive or allergic to one 
particular product. While the quantitative factor obtains in some cases 
of food intolerance, other subjects react to even the most minute amounts 
of a certain food. This distinction between quantitative and qualita- 
tive intolerance is important. Though a strict dividing line cannot be 
established, I believe that quantitative intolerance suggests metabolic 
dysfunction as contrasted with qualitative intolerance which more clearly 
suggests true allergy. 

It is important to realize that the ingestion of different foods may pro- 
duce different manifestations in the same person. As an example, let us 
take an individual sensitive to eggs; at one time, or over a certain period, 
this egg-sensitiveness may manifest itself by a persistent eczema which, 
if the cause is not recognized, may later become complicated by asthma 
or vasomotor rhinitis or migraine, or any number of divergent symptoms. 
Also, eczema occurring in early childhood, which is controlled by proper 
regulation of the diet, may in later life recur alone or associated with some 
other condition as a result of a re-sensitization to the same protein or the 
establishment of an entirely new sensitization. Individuals having an 
inherent tendency to protein hypersensitiveness are very likely to develop 
new sensitizations. 

It is an interesting fact that, contrary to the belief of persons not famil- 
iar with this subject, foods which contribute so much to our diet and 
proper nutrition, such as wheat, milk and eggs, are often chief offenders. 
Practically any food may be an offender. 

In the analysis of symptoms such as abdominal pain, cyclic vomiting, 
or diarrhea in infants, thorough immunological investigation is an essen- 
tial consideration. The fact that milk of the mother may cause these 
manifestations, while that of a wetnurse will not, is suggestive. Elimina- 
tion of a certain food from the diet of the mother may be the determining 
factor and permit the child to continue with safety the original method of 
feeding. Nevertheless a mother whose milk is not well-borne by one 
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infant is often able to nourish other children; this refers to a specific 
hypersensitiveness and must not be confused with milk intolerance 
because of fat content or other types of deficiency. 

Milk that has been cooked apparently produces anaphylactic symp- 
toms, in specifically sensitized persons, almost as readily as does uncooked 
milk. Eggs that are hard-boiled seem to be less toxic than raw or cod- 
dled eggs. Fatalities have been reported in egg-sensitive persons imme- 
diately or shortly after ingestion of even a small quantity of egg. 

The time at which allergic reactions take place will vary in different 
subjects, and even in the same individual. This intolerance may be 
evidenced from a few seconds to one or two days after ingestion of the 
offending protein. Because of the more limited diet of babies and young 
children, specific intolerance to certain foods is more readily ascertained 
than in adults. Intolerance to certain foods may at times be discovered 
by means of dermal tests in young children who have never even tasted 
these foods. This sensitivity has been traced in some instances to spe- 
cific intolerance in the mother. The sensitizing antibodies may have 
been transmitted to the child through the medium of the breast milk or 
possibly in utero. 

The fact that many investigators have suggested specific hypersensi- 
tiveness as a possibly important etiological factor in nephritis, arthritis, 
gastric ulcer, and even in essential hypertension, tends to complicate 
further, but, in a sense, to simplify the accurate diagnosis and manage- 
ment of these conditions. 

Specific hypersensitiveness may be demonstrated by cutaneous reac- 
tions, according to either the scratch or the intradermal method of test- 
ing, or by means of passive transfer tests, or, again, by elimination diets. 
The scratch test is performed by placing a small amount of dry protein 
on the skin, dissolving it with a drop of tenth normal sodium hydroxide 
solution and making a scratch through this drop. The reaction is read 
fifteen or twenty minutes later. A positive reaction consists in the pro- 
duction of an urticarial wheal, surrounded by an area of erythema at the 
site of inoculation. The intradermal test is performed by injecting into 
the superficial layers of the skin a minute amount of the testing solution. 
The reaction is read fifteen or twenty minutes later and, as in the case 
of the scratch method, a positive reaction consists of an urticarial wheal 
surrounded by an area of erythema. Depending on the size of the wheal 
and the amount of erythema, the reaction is reported as “doubtful,” 
“slightly positive,”.“‘positive,” or “strongly positive,’ or by any other 
arbitrary terms that one may choose. 
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The passive transfer test, or the indirect method of testing, was first 
described by Prausnitz and Kustner, and is sometimes referred to as the 
Prausnitz-Kustner reaction. It is performed by obtaining a small 
amount of blood from the person to be tested, separating the serum, and 
then injecting a small amount of this serum (usually 1/10 of a c.c.) into 
the superficial layers of the skin of another person. Twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours later the site that has been injected is tested, intra- 
dermally, with the suspected food or substance under investigation. A 
positive reaction consists in the production of an urticarial wheal at this 
site. This test is based on the principle of local sensitization. A posi- 
tive reaction would indicate the presence, in the patient’s blood, of 
specific sensitizing antibodies. A negative reaction merely means that 
the presence of these antibodies has not been demonstrated, or that they 
are absent. It is not conclusive evidence that the patient from whom 
the blood was withdrawn is not sensitive to the particular substance under 
suspicion, merely because one has been unable to pick up the sensitizing 
antibody and demonstrate its presence by means of the passive trans- 
fer test. 

The fact should be emphasized that it is not always possible to pick 
up the sensitizing antibodies in the circulating blood, even in cases that 
are known to be specifically sensitive to some particular foreign protein. 
This test is of especial value in young children in whom it is difficult to 
do a large number of scratch tests or intradermal tests, also in patients 
with generalized skin lesions, where it is impossible to find a large enough 
area of normal skin on which to perform tests. It is also of value in 
persons who have a very irritable skin, in whom an urticarial wheal 
occurs around the site of every scratch or inoculation, due probably to 
trauma rather than to true protein hypersensitiveness. 

In my opinion the cutaneous reactions are unreliable in demonstrating 
mucous membrane sensitivity in the case of foods. Cutaneous reactions 
run a more nearly parallel course with mucous membrane sensitivity, 
such as occurs in asthma, hay fever, or other types of vasomotor rhinitis 
caused by inhalants—animal emanations or pollens—than those due to 
foods. Many patients fail to give positive skin reactions to foods that 
are indeed responsible for symptoms, and the reverse is also true; namely, 
that persons frequently react positively to foods that are in no way 
related to their condition. 

Elimination diets, properly conducted and carefully observed, consti- 
tute the most reliable method of determining food sensitiveness. It is 
not necessary or practical to follow regular published diets. It is better 
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to prepare as simple a schedule as possible to meet the requirements of 
the individual patient. It has been our custom to use as Diet No. 1, 
milk, eggs, and wheat. The patient is kept on these foods exclusively, 
for a period of one week or less, depending upon the course of events. 
Subsequently, the patient is usually placed on an all vegetable diet, 
followed by an all meat diet, next all fish, and lastly various beverages. 
Of course this is outlined in detail, accompanied by necessary instruction. 
By means of elimination diets one is able to determine not only specific 
hypersensitiveness, but also quantitative intolerance. For example, 
many patients can take milk or eggs occasionally, but they cannot toler- 
ate either of these foods every day. 

We have attempted to establish a clinico-chemical method of deter- 
mining tolerance to proteins and fats which would enable us to describe 
a curve similar to that written in carbohydrate threshold tests. We have 
found this to be cumbersome, difficult to perform, and inaccurate. We 
are all familiar with the dietary restrictions ordinarily imposed in cases 
of high blood pressure, kidney disease, and certain gastrointestinal dis- 
turbances. These relate chiefly to types of foods based on chemical 
classification, and to the quantity of certain groups of foods. It is well 
to remember the importance of determining specific hypersensitiveness, 
making it necessary to eliminate even small amounts of a particular 
food from the diet. 

Gastrointestinal allergy is becoming increasingly important in the 
diagnosis and treatment of conditions pertaining to these organs. Ex- 
amples of gastro-intestinal allergy are occasionally encountered, when, 
because of sudden onset of severe abdominal pain and rigidity associated 
with vomiting, cases have been diagnosed as acute appendicitis yet a 
perfectly normal appendix is disclosed on operation. I have seen several 
cases of true pylorospasm demonstrated by fluoroscopy, and character- 
ized by sudden onset of severe abdominal pain, vomiting, and prostra- 
tion, that were due to specific hypersensitiveness to some food, the 
elimination of which has prevented a recurrence of the pylorospasm with 
associated symptoms. This syndrome is not at all uncommon in chil- 
dren. Cases presenting cyclic vomiting, abdominal pains, and fever, 
should always be thoroughly investigated for food sensitiveness. 

Urticaria is one of the most difficult and persistent problems of food 
sensitiveness or intolerance. Skin tests are of little or no value, although 
occasionally a skin reaction is obtained to some substance, avoidance of 
which is followed by relief of symptoms. This, however, is the exception 
rather than the rule. Many cases of persistent hives are due to dysfunc- 
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tion of the sympathetic nervous system or of the glands of internal secre- 
tion, and are not related to food sensitiveness. Though some cases of 
hives are due to specific hypersensitiveness to an intact protein molecule, 
many are caused by sensitiveness to protein-split products; but I still 
question whether it is in the peptone, proteose, or amino acid stage of 
protein digestion. We are at present carrying on a series of observations 
in which patients are tested, both by means of feeding experiments and 
by skin reactions, to the split proteins of various foods. This work has 
been done in part by a number of German investigators whose observa- 
tions as yet are neither complete nor conclusive. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that I believe it most unwise to place a 
patient, particularly a child, on a restricted diet, eliminating essential 
foods, and basing the diet entirely on the result of skin tests. Such skin 
sensitization tests, with regard to foods, are quite unreliable in deter- 
mining mucous membrane sensitivity. 








NUTRITIVE VALUE OF VARIOUS TYPES OF CHEESE! 


R. B. McCAMMON anv M. M. KRAMER 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 


ABLES showing the nutritive value of various types of cheese 

are presented, the figures having been arranged as in the Labora- 

tory Handbook for Dietetics by Rose (3). Data used in compiling 
the tables were secured in connection with a recent investigation (2) in 
these laboratories, for which analyses were made of samples of various 
types of cheese, prepared in the laboratories of the Department of Dairy 
Husbandry, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, under controlled 
conditions and according to commercial methods. The tables shown 
here include only data from cheese similar to commercial products now 
manufactured. 

The literature contains little data concerning the calcium and phos- 
phorus content of different cheeses. It has been assumed by at least one 
author of tables for dietary calculations that several cheeses have the 
same calcium and phosphorus content as cheddar cheese. In other in- 
stances, the calcium and phosphorus contents of cheddar cheese alone 
are given. On account of the small amount of data available, it seemed 
desirable to learn more of the nutritive value of some cheeses produced 
in this region. 

There has been some discussion of the calcium content of rennet and 
acid types of cheese, particularly as applied to cottage cheese (1). For 
this reason, both rennet and acid types of cottage cheese were analyzed. 
Commercial practice is neither universal nor uniform regarding the 
addition of milk or cream before the sale of cottage cheese. Therefore 
all lots of cottage cheese were sampled for analysis without the addition 
of milk or cream so that results would be comparable. 

Cheese has often been recommended as a food of good nutritive value 
on account of protein, fat, calcium and phosphorus contents. Attention 
should be called to the fact that the term cheese includes products of 
widely different compositions. Tables 1 and 2 show these differences 
for some types of cheese manufactured and used in this country. 


1 Contribution No. 22 Department of Home Economics. Received for publication April 
26, 1933. 
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TABLE 1 
Nutritive value of edible food 





materials in grams 






































100 WEIGHT c P NUMBER 
CHEESE eeeatnate oes CALORIES |PROTEINS ‘a me: e 
American Ched- 1 4.81} 0.342/0.00965|0.00365 9 
dar 1 136.4 | 9.70 |0.274 {0.103 
1 2,182 155.13 |4.377 |1.656 
1 0.73 | 20.8) 100 7.11 |0.201 (0.076 
Cottage Acid 1 0.88] 0.160)0.00124/0.00177) 11 
Type 1 25.0 | 4.54 |0.035 {0.050 
1 399 72.58 |0.562 |0.803 
1 4.00 | 113.6} 100 18.18 |0.141 {0.201 
Cottage Rennet 1 0.80} 0.138/0.00106)/0.00164 5 
Type 1 22.7 | 3.91 |0.030 |0.046 
1 363 62.60 |0.481 (0.744 
1 4.41 | 125.0} 100 17.25 |0.133 0.205 
Cream 1 3.53} 0.070/0.00075|0.00091 7 
1 100.1 1.98 |0.021 (0.026 
1 1,601 31.75 |0.340 (0.413 
1 1.00 | 28.3} 100 1.98 |0.021 (0.026 
Neufchatel 1 2.21] 0.139/0.00102|0.00182 3 
1 62.7 | 3.94 |0.029 |0.052 
1 1,002 63.05 |0.463 |0.826 
1 1.60 |} 45.3} 100 6.30 |0.046 {0.082 
TABLE 2 
Nutritive value of edible portions of food in shares 
| 
WEIGHT RES NU 
CHEESE ails 3 a ae 
| Oz. Gms. | Calories | Proteins Ca P SAMPLES 
American Ched- 1 1.36} 3.88 11.91} 2.34 9 
dar 1 21.82 | 62.05 | 190.30} 37.64 
1 0.73 | 20.8) 1.00] 2.84 8.74, 1.73 
Cottage Acid 1 0.25 1.82 To. 8. 11 
Type 1 3.99 | 29.03 24.43} 18.25 
1 4.00 | 113.6} 1.00} 7.27 6.13} 4.57 
Cottage Rennet 1 0.23 | 1.56 1.30} 1.05 5 
Type 1 3.63 | 25.04} 20.91} 16.91 
1 4.41 | 125.0} 1.00 | 6.90 5.78) 4.66 
Cream 1 1.00 | 0.79 0.91) 0.59 7 
1 16.01 | 12.70 14.78) 9.39 
1 1.00 | 28.3} 1.00} 0.79 0.91} 0.59 
Neufchatel 1 0.63 1.58 1.26) 1.18 3 
1 10.02 | 25.22 20.13} 18.77 
1 1.60} 45.3} 1.00] 2.52 2.00} 1.86 
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CANNED STRAINED VEGETABLES AS SOURCES OF 
VITAMIN A! 


FLORA HANNING 


Division of Home Economics, Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East 
Lansing, Michigan 


URING the past few years, there have appeared on the market 
several brands of canned strained foods, prepared especially 


for infant and convalescent diets. Such products are recom- 
mended as convenient, uniform, and as good sources of minerals and 
vitamins. However, the methods of preparation of such finely divided 
foods of uniform consistency may cause greater vitamin destruction 
than does ordinary commercial canning. Therefore the extent to which 
these food factors are conserved must be determined by careful animal 
experimentation. Because of the general interest in canned, strained 
foods and their increasing use for infant diets, we have conducted a series 
of studies on their nutritive value. This paper deals with the vitamin A 
content of spinach, carrots, tomatoes, peas, green beans and a mixed 
vegetable soup. 

The results of various researches indicate that vitamin A in vegetables 
probably occurs as the yellow pigment, carotene. As yet, however, a 
carotene determination cannot be substituted for the usual biological 
test for the measurement of vitamin A. In these experiments, we have 
chosen to measure the vitamin A potency in terms of the Sherman unit 
(1). This is defined as the amount of food which when fed daily to 
young rats receiving a vitamin A-free diet, and previously depleted of 
body stores of vitamin A, produces an average gain in weight of 3 gms. 
per week for eight weeks. 

In the literature, various methods are used to express the vitamin A 
potency of the foods. Whenever possible in the present review, we have 
selected the data which correspond to the Sherman unit. Since no 
experimental work on canned strained vegetables has been reported in 
the scientific literature, for the purpose of comparison, we have reviewed 
the tests made on these vegetables whether raw, cooked, or canned. 

Hume and Smith (2) fed 0.2, 0.4, and 1.0 gm. daily of raw spinach, 
grown either in the open or under glass, to rats depleted of vitamin A 
stores. Each amount of spinach produced normal growth for approxi- 
mately 40 days with a subsequent flattening of the growth curve. Later 

1 Financed by a grant from the Gerber Products Company. Received for publication 
March 19, 1933. 
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(3) they reported a gain of 15 gms. in 4 weeks in one rat fed 20 mgms. 
raw spinach, and in another fed 30 mgms., a gain of 23 gms. during the 
same period. McLaughlin (4) investigated the relationship of vitamin 
A content of New Zealand spinach to the size of the leaf and found that 
it required 70-90 mgms. small leaves, 90 mgms. medium-sized leaves, 
or 110-120 mgms. large leaves, weekly, to give about 3 gms. gain per 
week in rats on a vitamin A deficient diet, following depletion of body 
stores. From this it is calculated that 10-17 mgms., depending upon 
the size of the leaf, are equivalent to one Sherman unit. Recently, Kifer 
and Munsell (5) reported that they found no significant difference in the 
vitamin A content of three varieties of spinach. From the growth 
curves they presented, it is evident that 12 mgms. of any variety of 
spinach fed six times a week gave practically unit rate of growth. Eddy, 
Kohman, and coworkers (6, 7) compared raw, cooked, commercially- 
canned, and canned spinach stored for three years. They found that 
26 mgms. of raw spinach, or its equivalent in cooked, canned, or the 
canned and stored product, contained more than one unit of vitamin A, 
for it gave 40-50 gms. gain in 60 days. Spinach therefore is an excellent 
source of vitamin A. 

It has long been known that carrots are an excellent source of vitamin 
A. Sherman and Hessler (8) obtained 23 gms. growth gain in an eight 
weeks’ test in rats receiving 300 mgms. raw carrots weekly. Thus a 
daily supplement of 43 mgms. was equivalent to one unit. Moore (9) 
fed 200, 100, and 50 mgms. fresh carrots daily to a few animals. The 
three rats receiving 200 mgms. daily gave good growth; of the two rats 
fed 100 mgms., one gave good growth and one fair; while one rat fed 
50 mgms. died. Experiments have been performed at the Montana 
Agricultural Experiment Station (10, 11) on the effect of storage and 
two methods of canning upon the vitamin content of carrots, but de- 
tailed data were not available for purposes of comparison. 

In developing their method for vitamin A determinations, Sherman 
and Munsell (1) tested raw tomatoes and found 170 mgms. to contain 
one unit of vitamin A. Morgan and Smith (12) studied the develop- 
ment of vitamin A during the ripening of tomatoes. From one lot 
which was vine-ripened, a daily addition of 100 mgms. of raw tomatoes 
produced 35 gms. gain in eight weeks, after a preliminary depletion 
period, while 200 and 300 mgms. were fed with greater gains. In a 
report of the vitamin content of artificially and naturally ripened to- 
matoes, House, Nelson and Haber (13) gave results from feeding 2 gms. 
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of vine-ripened raw tomatoes which induced 55.8 gms. gain in eight 
weeks. Smaller amounts were not fed. Workers in the United States 
Department of Agriculture (14) report a similar comparison, using the 
juice from canned vine-ripened, green, and ethylene-ripened tomatoes. 
The feeding of 0.5 c.c. of juice from canned vine-ripened tomatoes, 
strained through fine muslin, gave about 68 gms. gain in 5 weeks in one 
series, and 60 in another series of rats. Kohman, Eddy, and Zall (15), 
studying the vitamin content of a number of tomato products, concluded 
that “if the various products are fed on equivalent solids levels, their 
vitamin A potency is approximately similar with one exception”—a 
filtered tomato juice. From the growth curves they presented it ap- 
pears that 52 mgms. canned tomatoes, with a solids content of 6.7 per 
cent, gave approximately 20 gms. gain, and that 26 mgms. of tomato 
pulp, solids content 13.4 per cent, gave approximately 30 gms. gain in 
ten weeks. They also compared raw and canned tomatoes, green, and 
ripened off the vines. Of the ripened tomatoes, 75 mgms., whether raw 
or canned, gave unit growth. Steenbock and Schrader (16) used the 
ophthalmia-curing property as the criterion for judging vitamin A, and 
reported the whole tomato pulp to be about 32 times as rich in vitamin A 
as the filtered serum. Also they stated ‘“‘we have found tomatoes from 
$ to 75 as rich in vitamin A as a sample of good June butter.” 

The report of Eddy, Kohman and Carlsson (17) on peas indicated 
that 50 mgms. of raw green peas contained one unit of vitamin A. They 
compared raw, cooked, three sizes of canned peas, and peas of the same 
size but canned under various conditions, using groups of 2 to 5 rats 
each. The majority of rats receiving 50 mgms. of peas, canned by 
various processes, gave unit growth; the results, however, except for the 
small, less mature peas, were not so good as for the raw food. 

Feeding raw green beans purchased in the New York market, Quinn, 
Burtis and Milner (18) found that, in 1923, 220 mgms. induced 15 gms. 
gain, while in 1926, 90 mgms. gave 28 gms. gain in eight weeks. As 
various factors may have had a part in determining this difference, no 
explanation was presented. 

We have taken the liberty of calculating, from the data given in the 
various reports that were nearest to unit value, the amount which when 
fed daily would produce exactly a 3 gms. gain per week. From these 
calculations, it is found that all tests of spinach are within the range of 
10-17 mgms. for one unit of vitamin A; of carrots, 43 mgms.; of toma- 
toes, 70-170 mgms.; of peas, 50 mgms.; and of green beans, 90-370 
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mgms. For comparison with these tests of the raw and canned vege- 
tables, we present data on the vitamin A potency of the canned strained 
foods. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
I. Canning method 


The canned foods used in this test were sent to us by the Gerber 
Products Company. It is the routine practice in that factory to give 
careful attention to the degree of maturity, the freshness, and the quick 
handling of the food. All processes in which heat is involved are per- 
formed in closed containers. High pressure steam is used to displace 
the air before closing the pressure cooker. The time of pre-cooking 
under steam pressure varies with each product and is just sufficiently 
long to make straining possible. Throughout the various processes, 
the food is always in a closed system with no introduction of air, or has a 
blanket of steam upon the surface to prevent any contact with air. 
The length of time of the final processing of the sealed can varies from 
18-60 minutes at 240°F., depending on the product, and is just long 
enough to insure thorough sterilization. 


II. Animal method 


The experimental technique for this study was that in use in this 
laboratory and previously reported by Dye, Medlock, and Crist (19). 
About 230 white rats, 28 to 29 days old and weighing 30-55 gms., were 
placed on screens in individual cages. They were given distilled water 
and the basal diet ad libitum. The vitamin A-free diet was composed 
of irradiated corn-starch 78, alcohol-extracted casein, 18, and salts 
(McCollum’s #185) (20) 4 gms. In addition, each rat received ap- 
proximately 0.4 gm. dried Fleischmann’s baker’s yeast daily. Weekly 
food consumption records were kept. 

The rats were weighed weekly, except near the end of the preliminary 
period when they were weighed more frequently to note when growth 
had ceased. The depletion period was ended when the average weight 
of the litter had been constant or slowly declining for a week, or less 
than a week if the decline had been rapid, or when ophthalmia was dis- 
tinctly present. It required from 35 to 51 days, averaging 45.5 days, 
to rid the rats of body stores of vitamin A. 

During the experimental period of 8 weeks, a measured amount of the 
food product was fed daily in a separate dish to each rat, except to the 
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negative control of the litter. As no supplements were fed on Sunday, 
the Monday and Saturday portions were one and one half times the daily 
portion. The litters were distributed as uniformly as possible on the 
various intake levels of the same or of different products. The gain in 
weight of such rats for the 8 weeks of the feeding test is taken as a meas- 
ure of the vitamin A content of the supplement. As previously stated, 
the Sherman unit—that amount producing an average of 3 gms. gain 
in 8 weeks—is used in expressing concentrations. We have analyzed 
our results on a five weeks’ basis, also, and included that in our table of 
results for convenience of comparison with any tests concluded in five 
weeks. 

At death, or after being killed with ether at the end of the 8 weeks’ 
period, each rat was autopsied to see if pus had accumulated in the glands 
of the neck, at the base of the tongue, or in the middle ears. The 
lungs were given a gross examination for pus areas and evidences of 
hemorrhage. In addition, careful notes regarding the incidence and cure 
of ophthalmia and respiratory trouble during the test were taken to aid 
in the interpretation of the data on growth. 


RESULTS 


The record of negative controls serves as a measure of the purification 
of the basal diet and of the depletion of the vitamin A stores of the rats. 
The negative controls lived on the average 20.6 days after their litter 
mates were given supplements, with an average loss in weight during 
that time of 30.7 gms. In 29 per cent of the negative controls respira- 
tory trouble was noted, and 100 per cent had ophthalmia. Pus was 
found in 97 per cent of the control rats, in the glands at the base of the 
tongue; in 74 per cent, in one or both middle ears; and in 42 per cent, 
in the glands of the neck. Areas of abnormal lung tissue were found in 
71 per cent of the rats. In the rats fed supplements there is a general 
reduction of these symptoms, with increase in the size of supplement 
feeding, but the data are not definite enough to warrant including them. 
In general the intake levels which gave one Sherman unit, usually, 
though not always, entirely cured the gross symptoms of vitamin A 
depletion. The growth records of the rats give a more quantitative 
measure of the vitamin A content of the various products. 


I. Spinach, canned 1930 


This strained vegetable was fed as 20 and 40 mgm. supplements. 
From the data in table 1, and A of figure 1, it will be seen that 20 mgms. 


DAILY 


20 mgms 
40 mgms. 
30 mgms. 
40 mgms. 
50 mgms. 
50 mgms. 
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TABLE 1 


Data of rats fed canned strained vegetables as the sole source of vitamin A 


SUPPLEMENT 


. spinach 


spinach 


carrots (1931)... 
carrots (1931)... 
carrots (1930)... 


100 mgms. 
150 mgms. 


200 mgms. 
250 mgms. 
100 mgms. 
150 mgms. 
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WEIGHT OF 
RAW FOOD 
EQUIVALENT . AT 
TO SUPPLE- 
MENT 


mgms. 


green beans.... 
green beans.... 
vegetable soup. 
vegetable soup.. 





WEIGHT DAILY 


NUMBER FOOD 


OF RATS] pporR- 


TION TION 


gms. 


111.2 
109.7 
91.9 
87.2 
105.0 
101.8 
110.3 
89.7 
112.6 
91.3 
83.2 
83.8 


20 
40 
20 
26 
33 
133 
265 
110 
128 
160 


8.39 
10.25 
5.66 
7.00 
6.15 
5.02 
6.53 
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Fic. 1. AVERAGE GROWTH CURVES OF Rats FED CANNED STRAINED VEGETABLES AS THE 


SOLE Source OF VITAMIN A 


The figures at the end of the curves indicate the number of animals used. Broken lines 
are used when some of the rats in the group had died. 
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of strained spinach, equivalent to 20 mgms. raw spinach, contains more 
than one unit of vitamin A, for it induced 3.96 gms. gain per week. From 
this figure it was calculated that 15 mgms. would contain one unit. 
This is within the range of results given in the literature (10-17 mgms.). 


IT. Carrots, canned 1930 and 1931 


From the 1930 pack of carrots, daily supplements of 25, 50, and 75 
mgms. were fed to a few animals. The first few weeks’ record showed 
that 75 mgms. would give much more, and 25 mgms. much less than 3 
gms. gain per week. ‘Table 1 and B of figure 1 give the result of the 50 
mgms. feeding. A sample of carrots canned in 1931 was used for feed- 
ings of 30 and 40 mgms. These results are included with the other data. 
It is shown that 40 mgms. of the strained carrots, equivalent to 26 mgms. 
raw carrots, contained more than one unit of vitamin A, but that 30 
mgms. of the strained product were insufficient. Although the same 
daily amounts were not fed from packs of the two years, the 30, 40, and 
50 mgms. give such graded increments in growth as to suggest that the 
vitamin A content of the 1930 and 1931 samples was not greatly different. 


ITI. Tomato, canned 1930 


For the tomato test, a few rats were fed 150 and 200 mgms. of the 
strained vegetable daily, but it was soon evident that their rate of growth 
would be much higher than that specified for one unit. Therefore 
smaller amounts were fed and the results, as reported in table 1 and in 
D of figure 1, show that 50 mgms. of strained tomatoes, equivalent to 
133 mgms. raw tomatoes, contain more than one unit of vitamin A. Not 
only from the growth record, but also from the ophthalmic trend and the 
autopsy findings, it appears that the strained tomatoes are an excellent 
source of vitamin A. 


IV. Peas, canned 1930 and 1931 


In the preliminary tests on peas, 25, 50, and 75 mgms. were fed and 
it was found that even 75 mgms. of the 1930 pack gave little growth. 
This was unexpected in view of the work of Eddy, Kohman and Carlsson 
(17) who found 50 mgms. peas to give 25 gms. or more gain in most of 
the rats in 8 weeks. At that time we had no data which would indicate 
whether such a difference in vitamin value was due to a difference in 
canning method, to a seasonal or variety variation or to some other 
factor. 
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Accordingly from the 1931 pack we compared canned strained peas 
of two varieties (Perfection and Thomas Laxton) at an intake level of 
150 mgms. As there was no significant difference in the vitamin A 
content of the two varieties, the figures are averaged to give the results 
in chart 1 and E of figure 1. Therefore 150 mgms. strained green peas, 
equivalent to 110 mgms. raw peas, contain somewhat less than one unit 
vitamin A. 


V. Green beans, canned 1930 


The data in table 1 and F of figure 1 indicate that 250 mgms. of the 
strained green beans, equivalent to 160 mgms. fresh green beans, con- 
tain one unit of vitamin A. Quinn, Burtis, and Milner (18) reported 
220 mgms. from one year’s supply and 90 mgms. from another to con- 
tain approximately one unit. This variation in vitamin value recalls 
the opinion gained from experience that green beans vary more than 


most vegetables in such properties as greenness, moisture, content, and 
fill of pod. 


VI. Mixed vegetable soup, canned 1931 


The soup tested was composed of celery, spinach, tomatoes, carrots, 
peas, beef, rice and barley. That it is a good source of vitamin A is 
shown in table 1 and G of figure 1, since 150 mgms. contain more than 
one unit. The general appearance and autopsy findings of the rats 
fed 100 mgms. indicated a good condition, but these rats had not gained 
proportionally. 


DISCUSSION 


The vitamin A potency of a finished product, such as a canned strained 
vegetable, depends upon its initial concentration in the food and the 
conservation of the vitamin during canning. It is known that soil 
conditions may affect the initial vitamin A content of spinach (21) or 
leaf lettuce (22) probably because of an effect upon the thriftiness and 
greenness of the plants. Unpublished experiments from this labora- 
tory indicate that there is a seasonal variation in the vitamin A content 
of green peas of the same variety grown with soil conditions constant. 
According to Kifer and Munsell (5) the variation in vitamin A of three 
varieties of spinach was of minor importance. We found no difference 
between two varieties of green peas grown, strained and canned under 
the same conditions. 

The initial vitamin A potency may be reduced during canning. In 
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general, primary sources of the vitamin, such as animal oils, are easily 
subject to oxidation, while secondary sources, plants, are more stable. 
The réle of anti-oxidants is probably an important one in this relation- 
ship, but their presence or effect has not been studied for the vegetables 
we have tested. Some destruction of vitamin A is due to heating without 
oxygen as has been shown by Sherman and coworkers (23). They found 
that heating filtered tomato juice at 97°C. for 4 hours, either under 
aerobic or anaerobic conditions, destroyed 17 per cent of its vitamin A 
potency. No greater destruction occurred when the juice was made 
extremely alkaline. Heating an olive oil solution of dry spinach under 
nitrogen for 4 hours at 97°C. destroyed about 20 per cent of its vitamin 
A. Further loss in the preparation of strained vegetables occurs since 
the coarse fibre removed by the strainer, no doubt, carries with it vita- 
min-containing material. This loss would be fairly constant for any 
particular food of the same degree of fineness prepared under any 
conditions. 

In addition to the conditions affecting the initial vitamin concentra- 
tion and its conservation, differences in methods of testing, laboratory 
technique, and individual differences in experimental animals make exact 
comparison of various tests inadvisable. Furthermore it must not be 
assumed that the conclusions from these tests on canned strained 
vegetables can be applied, without testing, to other strained vegetables 
grown and canned under different conditions. Therefore only general 
conclusions may be drawn as to the comparative value of the vegetables. 
With the exception of peas, the concentrations we report are of the same 
order as those given in the literature for the raw or canned foods. We 
have performed tests which indicate that the difference in canning method 
is not the significant factor, for canned peas prepared from the same 
lot as the canned strained product did not have a higher vitamin A value 
than the strained product. 


SUMMARY 


In vitamin A determinations, it was found that 20 mgms. strained 
canned spinach, equivalent to 20 mgms. raw spinach, 40 mgms. 
strained canned carrots, which because of the moisture absorbed in 
cooking are equivalent to 26 mgms. raw carrots, and 50 mgms. strained 
tomatoes, equivalent to 133 mgms. raw tomatoes, contain more than one 
Sherman unit of vitamin A. More than 150 mgms. strained canned 
green peas, equivalent to 110 mgms. raw peas, were necessary for unit 
growth, while 250 mgms. strained canned green beans, equivalent to 
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160 mgms. raw beans, contained one unit of vitamin A. The mixed 
vegetable soup was found to be a good source of the vitamin, since 150 
mgms. contained more than one unit of vitamin A. 
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THE USE OF EVAPORATED MILK IN QUANTITY COOKERY! 
FLORENCE J. ATWOOD anv MABELLE S. EHLERS 


HE purpose of the study here reported was threefold: (1) to 
determine whether evaporated milk could be used in quantity 
cookery with approximately the same success as market milk; 
(2) to compare the appearance, flavor and other characteristics of foods 
prepared with evaporated milk, with the same dishes prepared with 
market milk; and (3) to compare prices of dishes prepared with evapo- 
rated milk, with those of identical dishes prepared with market milk. 

Definition of Terms. Evaporated milk is cows’ milk which has been 
reduced in volume at a low temperature at a ratio of about two and one- 
half parts of fresh milk to one part of concentrated milk. Evaporation 
takes place in vacuum at 130°F., after which the milk is homogenized, 
filled into cans and then sterilized at 240°F. for fifteen minutes. Market 
milk (1) is the term applied to milk consumed in its fluid state in contra- 
distinction to milk used for manufactured products such as butter, 
cheese, etc. 

Procedure. Recipes in which evaporated milk was employed, and the 
same dishes, using market milk, were prepared in the kitchen of one of 
the women’s dormitories on the campus. The foods were served to the 
students living in the dormitory. 

The dishes were rated and criticized by members of the institution staff 
of the college. The points considered in judging were appearance, 
flavor, and consistency or texture. Each dish was prepared three times 
and was rated by three persons each time it was prepared. In no case 
were the judges informed as to what the variable was until after their 
decisions were made. The points considered were given an arbitrary 
score according to the following scheme: 


Qualities: Possible score 


Thus a dish rated as perfect would have a score of ten. 
It is conceded that flavor, rather than appearance, should govern 
choices of food; thus flavor should probably have a higher rating than 


1 This paper is based on the thesis submitted by Florence J. Atwood in partial fulfillment 
of the requirement for the M.S. degree in Home Economics at Michigan State College. 
Received for publication April 28, 1933. 
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appearance, if these factors were to be given an ideal score. However, 
with cafeteria-style service, as in the dormitory where this study was 
made, it is soon evident that appearance plays the larger part in the 
choices of new dishes. At the same time, if the flavor is not liked the 
dish may not be chosen when it makes its second appearance, even 
though it still looks appetizing and attractive. Hence it was decided 
that although ideally, flavor might be represented as five and appearance 
three in a possible score of ten, the tendency to choose food according to 
its “eye-appeal” might better be taken into account and the rating of 
appearance and flavor equalized. 

In scoring mashed potatoes, it seemed advisable to substitute body and 
texture for consistency, and to assign those factors a higher numerical 
rating than consistency alone was allowed in scoring other dishes. The 
scheme for scoring mashed potatoes was as follows: 


Qualities: Possible score 


Thus mashed potatoes, regarded as perfect, would have a score of 
fourteen. 

For scoring whips, since the ease of whipping and the retention of form 
thereafter seem to outweigh other considerations, a third rating method 
was used: 


Qualities: Possible score 


Ease of whipping 
Holding ability 


Thus a whip regarded as perfect would have a score of fifteen. 

Since the use of evaporated milk is more common in small than in 
large quantity cookery, there are few large quantity recipes employing 
it. It was found that large quantity recipes calling for market milk 
could be used by substituting a half and half dilution of evaporated milk 
and water for the market milk. In some cases better results were ob- 
tained by using undiluted evaporated milk. In such instances the 
recipe usually required some adaptation because of the reduction of 
liquid. A corresponding reduction in the amount of thickening material, 
cornstarch, flour, eggs, bread crumbs, etc., usually produced the desired 
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consistency. Unless otherwise specified, diluted evaporated milk is 
meant wherever evaporated milk is mentioned in the tables. 

When this study was made, the price of undiluted evaporated milk 
was 52 cents per gallon, while market milk was 30 cents. These prices 
were used therefore in computing comparative costs on recipes. 

The dishes made and scored belonged to the following groups: cream 
soup, meat dishes, mashed potatoes, breads, puddings, whips, butter 
cakes. In addition to these, a number of dishes were made and not scored. 
These dishes included meat substitutes, escalloped fish, fish croquettes, 
doughnuts, dumplings, Yorkshire pudding, ice cream, fritters, cookies, 
sauces. A compilation of recipes of both scored and unscored dishes was 
made. 

Results. The tables show the results of this study. 


TABLE 1° 
Cream soups 


KIND VARIABLE — FLAVOR —— ae 

Cel Evaporated milk 3.8 3.7 1.8 9.3 
os inci Market milk 3.0 | 3.3 | 08 | 714 
Cc Evaporated milk 3.9 3.7 1.9 935 
Pern anew Pee en OS Market milk 2.9 | 3.6 | 0.7 7.2 
Duche Evaporated milk 3.9 3.8 1.8 9.5 
PN SORE NAY ROSE HS Market milk 2.3 3.5 0.8 6.5 
Onion Evaporated milk 4.0 3.9 1.9 9.8 
+ sandaiianddtilhiaitaiaiiaas Market milk 2.9 3.1 0.7 6.6 
nm Evaporated milk 4.0 3.8 2.0 9.8 
he; eet ei ae Market milk 3.3 2.8 0.9 6.9 


* This table and the ones following are compilations of tables in the thesis. 


The data show that, in the qualities scored, cream soups made with 
evaporated milk were superior to those made with market milk. The 
cooked flavor of evaporated milk was not noticeable in even the most 
bland of the soups. 

Except for creamed dishes, milk is used with few meats and even the 
creamed meats served in most institutions are few in number. One 
creamed meat dish was prepared, chicken 4 la King; one made dish, 
ham en panier; meat loaf was made with milk; and pork chops were baked 
in milk. Table 2 shows the results of the study of meat dishes. 
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Chicken 4 la King and ham en panier were superior when evaporated 
milk was used. In meat loaf there was no appreciable difference in the 
product with either milk. When pork chops were baked in diluted 


TABLE 2 
Meat dishes 
DISH VARIABLE ae FLAVOR Excr ox aaa 
aa . Evaporated milk 4.0 3.8 1.9 9.6 
Chicken 4 la King.......... { Market milk 3.4 3.7 17 8.8 
H ies Evaporated milk 4.0 3.8 1.9 9.6 
stints cauacaaeiah iad dels Market milk 3.7 3.8 1.7 9.2 
Evaporated milk 4.0 4.0 2.0 10 
RC i Siciwicceanptaccs Market milk 4.0 4.0 2.0 10 
(| Evaporated milk 0.0 3.5 1.3 4.8 
Pork ch Market milk 0.0 a5 4.2 4.8 
ia celal ata ada Undiluted evapo- 4.0 | 4.0 | 1.8 9.8 
rated milk 
TABLE 3 


Creamed and escalloped vegetables 


DISH VARIABLE a FLAVOR ae bt 
honae — Evaporated milk 3.9 3.6 1.9 9.4 
iiiiesiaialcnemaeianiieig: Market milk a9 | 6$@ 1 4841-88 
hice enna Evaporated milk 4.0 3.7 2.0 9.7 
reer ae nea Market milk 3.9 | 3.8 1.9 | 9.6 
idee aniiieel Evaporated milk 3.4 4.0 2.0 9.4 
Penne ear Market milk 26 4 Se Oe Eee 
— il Evaporated milk 3.9 3.8 2.0 9.7 
Ps rae tP? Market milk 3.8 3.8 2.0 | 9.6 
Evaporated milk 4.0 3.4 1.9 9.3 

P 
tates, eocalloped........ | Market milk 3.9 | 38 | 18 | 9.5 





evaporated milk or market milk, curdling of the milk resulted which 
spoiled the appearance. When undiluted evaporated milk was used there 
was no curdling and an excellent product resulted. 
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Very little difference was detectable between creamed and escalloped 
vegetables made with the two milks. Whenever a difference was noted, 
it was just as likely to be in favor of evaporated milk as vice versa. 

Potatoes were mashed at various times during the year so as to equalize 
differences due to the season and age of the potatoes. Allof the potatoes 
were poor in quality. In spite of the fact that potatoes are bland in 
flavor, the characteristic cooked taste of evaporated milk was not notice- 
able in the finished product. 


TABLE 4 
Mashed potatoes 





VARIABLE a FLAVOR BoDy | TEXTURE ae 
Undiluted evaporated milk................ 4.0 4.0 3.0 3.0 14.0 
Market milk and butter.................. y 0.1 tS 4:3 5.2 
TABLE 5 
Breads 
KIND VARIABLE — FLAVOR TEXTURE Foard 
Evaporated milk 4.0 4.0 2.0 10.0 
Wenet GHOR. .6 os ois vice kd Siaclet ail 4.0 4.0 20 10.0 
Evaporated milk 4.0 4.0 2.0 10.0 
Venst olls........00..+++. Market milk 4.0 | 40 | 2.0 | 10.0 
Evaporated milk 4.0 4.0 2.0 10.0 
PEMD.» «020000 nrvesevnrs | Market milk 4.0 | 4.0 | 2.0 | 10.0 
Btecult Evaporated milk 4.0 4.0 2.0 10.0 
RI i nig Gece ieee Sitines eel 4.0 4.0 20 10.0 


There were no detectable differences between yeast breads or quick 
breads made with the two milks. 

With one exception, chocolate blanc mange, puddings made with 
evaporated milk scored higher than those made with market milk.? Un- 
diluted evaporated milk gave a still better product, in the case of grape- 
nut pudding, than market milk or diluted evaporated milk. 

The difference between the cakes made with the two milks was so slight 
as to be negligible. 


2 Probably more work should be done on blanc mange. A reduction in the quantity of the 
thickening ingredient when evaporated milk is used might result in a better product. 
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Since market milk cannot be whipped there could be no comparison 
between the two milks for whipping purposes. As indicated, a whip 
made in large quantity with evaporated milk does not hold well,’ although 
it is satisfactory if served immediately. 











TABLE 6 

Puddings 
KIND VARIABLE — FLAVOR ag pcr 
; Evaporated milk 5.4 $.§ 1.8 9.0 
RE RNB es 08+ 95943 Market milk 3.7 | 3.6 | 1.7 | 9.0 
Evaporated milk 4.0 3.7 39 9.6 
G ‘ Market milk 4.0 3.6 1.8 9.4 
Perec aes Undiluted evapo-| 4.0 | 4.0 | 2.0 | 10.0 

rated milk 

ite Evaporated milk 3.8 Sit 1.9 9.4 
citi lsat Market milk 3.8 3.7 1.7 9.2 
CSeniliatie Evaporated milk 3.8 gee 7 9.2 
eprerees tSeEn ane een Market milk 3.8 3.9 1.8 9.5 

TABLE 7 

Butter cakes 

VARIABLE APPEARANCE FLAVOR TEXTURE ae 
PVERGPELEG TMMNM sile.a ci¢cc oa o'nleains te eeeeaebets 3.8 4.0 1.9 9.7 
REAR Ss ody 22 ed Acted eens 3.8 4.0 2.0 10.0 

TABLE 8 

Whips 
vamuan ruavon | ‘uterine | ouacno | zona 
EMMIMAECR SUES «so kavic coe Meade eee ecenin 1.0 4.0 0.4 5.4 


Evaporated milk and gelatine................. 4.0 4.0 2.0 10.0 





Students living in the dormitory in which this study was carried on 
were not informed as to which dishes contained evaporated milk or 
market milk. There was never any discrimination shown by them at 
any time in favor of one or the other. 


3 It has since been found that the addition of lemon juice to whips made of evaporated milk 
improves the holding quality. 
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TABLE 9 
Comparison of prices 


Cream soups: 


Cream of celery 


Cream of corn 


Duchess 


Cream of onion 


Cream of pea 


Meats: 
Chicken 4 la King 


Ham en panier 


Meat loaf 


PN II io igo 553 he eeseveweeeeee 


Vegetables: 


Creamed asparagus 


Creamed carrots 


Creamed onions 


Escalloped corn 


Escalloped potatoes................... 


VARIABLE 


Evaporated milk 
Market milk 


Evaporated milk 
Market milk 


Evaporated milk 
Market milk 


Evaporated milk 
Market milk 


Evaporated milk 
Market milk 
Evaporated milk 


Market milk 


Evaporated milk 
Market milk 


Evaporated milk 
Market milk 


Evaporated milk 
Market milk 
Evaporated milk 


Market milk 


Evaporated milk 
Market milk 


Evaporated milk 
Market milk 


Evaporated milk 
Market milk 


Evaporated milk 
Market milk 


NUMBER OF 
PORTIONS 
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TABLE 9—Concluded 


NUMBER OF 


— PORTIONS 


Breads: 
Evaporated milk 200 


Biscuits Market milk 200 


Evaporated milk 100 
Market milk 100 


Puddings: 
' Evaporated milk 100 
Dehed comand Market milk 100 


Evaporated milk 100 
Chocolate blanc mange................. Market milk 100 


G ‘ Evaporated milk 100 
a Market milk 100 


anil Evaporated milk 100 
each-rice Market milk 100 


Evaporated milk 100 
Butter cakes Market mill 100 


Table 9 shows comparative prices of the scored dishes only. Prices 
were also computed on those not scored but are not included here. In 
every case the result was the same—reduction in cost when evaporated 
milk was used instead of market milk. 


SUMMARY 


1. Dishes in which evaporated milk was used were not discriminated 
against in the dining room of the dormitory in which this study was made. 

2. Creamed soups made with evaporated milk were judged superior to 
those made with market milk. 

3. The general appearance and consistency or texture of most of the 
meat dishes prepared with evaporated milk were superior. There was 
no apparent difference in flavor. 

4. The flavor of creamed vegetable dishes was preferred when prepared 
with market milk. 

5. The differences in escalloped dishes made with the two milks were 
so slight as to be practically negligible. 
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6. Undiluted evaporated milk was superior to market milk plus butter 
for mashed potatoes. 

7. Practically no differences were noted when the two milks were used 
in breads, quick breads, butter cakes and puddings. 

8. The cooked flavor which is characteristic of evaporated milk was not 
detected in cooked foods, or if detected was not objectionable. 

9. The difference in price in the use of the two milks at the time when 
this study was made was slight. There might be a greater differential 
in price in other localities at other times. 

10. Whips made with evaporated milk do not hold well. The addition 
of lemon juice improves the holding quality of such dishes. 

11. It seems that it would be worth while for institutions to study the 
uses of evaporated milk as a means of improving the qualities of some 
foods and as a means of reducing costs. 


REFERENCE 
(1) Kretty AND CLEMENT: Market milk (1931), pages 1 and 2. 
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CONVENTION IMPRESSIONS OF 1933 


The Chicago meeting marks a rise in our awareness of the enlivening 
possibilities in the whole field of the dietetic profession. We have been 
dimly conscious of this in the past; we have now reached the stage where 
professional activities are rapidly developing on a wide front. Inspired, 
doubtless, by the far-reaching application of the basic sciences to man’s 
daily life so graphically shown at the Century of Progress, members at- 
tending the sixteenth meeting have been imbued with this spirit of prog- 
ress, and the coming year should see the fulfilment of many auspicious 
plans crystallized at this year’s meeting. The program, under the salu- 
tary influence of the great exposition, and the capable direction of Faith 
McAuley and the President, Dr. Kate Daum, reflected a happy blend of 
the cultural, scientific, and practical aspects of life and its problems. 

To those who have fortunately been able to look down through the 
vista of years in the life of the American Dietetic Association, one of the 
most cheering developments has been the increasing spirit of harmony 
and understanding of the problems of dietitians engaged in fields out- 
side of the hospital boundaries. While our association may always 
be primarily interested in institutional problems, yet the lure of 
other fields has widened, and will widen appreciably under the dynamic 
influence of certain members of the Executive Committee of this and re- 
cent years. The activating influence of thought-promoting “hormones,” 
tending toward a broader professional viewpoint, was perhaps more in 
evidence this year than ever before. 

To one accustomed to the somewhat /aissez-aller attitude of the Atlantic 
Seaboard the spirit of breezy friendliness pervading Chicago, its citizens 
and visitors, and its Fair, was refreshing and discouraging to insularity. 

Real gifts were brought by the distinguished speakers on the program: 
words of cheer from our good friend, Dr. MacEachern, who believed that 
the greatest advancement made in hospitals in the past sixteen years had 
been accomplished in the food service; inspiration for development from 
Dr. Marshall Allen; devotion to the beauty of scientific truth from Mar- 
tha Koehne, Maude Slye, Icie G. Macy, and Florence H. Smith; em- 
phasis on the relation between art and our profession from Mr. Louis 
Skidmore, Mr. Chauncey McCormick, and Mary Hipple; and attention 
to the relief program from Kate Daum, Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, and Dr. 
Maude Watson. While Mr. George Rector magnified the importance of 
little things in working toward the esthetic perfection of a meal, Professor 
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Holt directed attention outward to the need of a widened professional 
interest in political matters insofar as they affect the food supply of cities. 

In the realm of national affairs, Dr. Paul Douglas delivered a scholarly 
and striking condemnation of past economic policies, a critique that pro- 
voked a healthy reaction in those whose viewpoint may have been too 
detached from our present worldwide cataclysm. Thus our professon 
was reminded throughout the program that there is no group that could 
not be aptly recalled to that world of thought, human and cultural inter- 
ests outside of its immediate professional experience. 

Such a portrayal of scientific attainments so magnificently shown in 
the Century of Progress despite today’s infelicitous background of 
economic chaos, poses questions for serious thought. Perhaps the most 
helpful sign is the earnest search for truth. Struggles against adversity 
have certain rewards in terms of character. Spiritual truths and beauties 
are no less well, possibly better, discerned and valued. Appropriately 
enough, within the physical confines of a single century’s display, one 
comes upon a symbol transcending its boundaries of time and space—the 
Chalice of Antioch. 


THE PRESIDENT 


Quindara Oliver Dodge (Mrs. Chester C. Dodge) comes to her high 
position as 1933-1934 President of the American Dietetic Association after 
many years of devoted and unceasing service with the national as well as 
her state and local associations. Mrs. Dodge has successfully combined 
her many professional activities with those of the management of her 
home and family. She has had a busy and distinguished career from the 
days when she received her bachelor’s degree from Michigan State College 
in 1918 and her master’s from Columbia University in 1922. She has 
happily had a diversified background of professional interests, having 
been chemist in charge of the food and water department, Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory; dietitian of the New England Deaconess Hospital, 
Boston; director of the nutrition department of the Children’s Hospital 
Boston; executive of Thompson’s Spa, Boston; a consultant in foods and 
nutrition; director of the vocational training department of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Boston; president of the Massachusetts 
Dietetic Association; and secretary and chairman of the membership 
committee of the American Dietetic Association. Mrs. Dodge is now 
director of vocational guidance, Simmons College. She has been a 
contributor to the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
and other publications of related interests, and edited one of the most 
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successful issues of the JOURNAL, the Boston number, which appeared 
in 1927. 

The lively enthusiasm of “Quin” Oliver has carried on through the 
years. Her unique grasp of detail, combined with her warm-hearted dis- 
position and professional ability, point toward a worthy addition to our 
line of distinguished presidents. 


COMMERCIALLY PREPARED STRAINED Foops 


Commercially prepared strained foods for infant feeding and special 
diets have been available for a little over four years and are coming more 
and more into general use, yet no analyses of the vitamin content of these 
products have appeared in scientific literature previous to that appearing 
currently in this JOURNAL. 

Foods canned by the usual commercial canning methods now in use 
have been studied in a series of experiments conducted during the past 
ten years at Teachers College by Kohman and Eddy,! who have shown 
that modern commercial manufacturing methods produce canned foods of 
practically the same vitamin values as the raw foods from which they are 
prepared. Strained foods involve additional processes which may intro- 
duce large quantities of air unless precautions are taken. It appears 
that oxidation and long cooking should be avoided for conservation of 
vitamin A as well as for vitamin C.? Straining of heated vegetables in the 
presence of air, as done in the home, may involve appreciable destruction 
of vitamin C, and possibly of vitamin A. Red tomatoes, freed from skin 
and seeds, but containing the pulp, have been shown to have 32 times as 
much vitamin A as the clear yellow filtered serum.’ In the juices of 
oranges and tomatoes it was found that iron clings to the solids and is 
reduced by a filtering process.‘ Substances soluble in water, as are some 
of the vitamins and minerals, are lost in varying proportions in different 
vegetables in the usual home methods of cooking, whereas they are re- 
tained in commercial canning.5 

Other factors may be affected, and an analysis should be made on the 
vitamin and mineral content of foods submitted to any special process 
other than the usual commercial procedure in canning. 


1 Indust. & Engin. Chem. 22, 1015, 1930. 

? Dutcher: Pennsylvania State College Bull. 275, p. 14, 1932. 

5 Steenbock, H. and Schrader, I. M.: J. Nutrition 4, 267, 1931. 

‘ Peterson, W. H. and Elvehjem: J. Biol. 78, 215, 1928. 

5 Peterson, W. H. and Hoppert: J. Home Economics 17, May, 1925. 
Kohman, E. H.: Bulletin 19-L, National Canners Association. 
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A WorpD TO THE WISE 


The New York Medical Week and the Philadelphia Weekly Roster and 
Medical Digest have protested editorially against the increasing lay in- 
vasion of the medical field. Various offenders in related professions that 
are followed chiefly by women were mentioned, with the comment that 
there appeared to be something infectious about medical practice that 
prompted everyone associated with it to dabble in the healing art. Due 
perhaps to the intervention of kind fate, dietitians were not included 
among those groups to which this rebuke was administered. The edito- 
rial writer believed that indirect participants in medicine, such as the 
amateur welfare worker in hospitals or the office secretary, could not be 
considered imminent menaces to the medical domain. Asa rule they are 
content with “vague counsel and critical appraisal of the various physi- 
cians who come within their purview.” A really serious situation, how- 
ever, seems to exist with respect to the doctor’s technical assistants. 
Such “invasion of medicine by auxiliary professions is not to be tolerated. 
Each of the groups in question has a distinct sphere in which alone it func- 
tions safely and usefully.” 

To overcome the evils mentioned, the report of the section on encroach- 
ment of lay workers on the professional field, submitted to the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society, suggests that hospitals strictly discountenance 
any giving of medical advice by lay persons engaged in social service, vo- 
cational work and related activities. The report also recommends that 
a committee be formed to investigate medical laboratories to make cer- 
tain that all tests are done by qualified persons. 

A fortnight after this subject was discussed in the Medical Week, a 
letter was published from Dr. Brodhead of the Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service. He summarized the 
procedure of the Visiting Nurse Service and quoted from their Bulletin of 
Instruction: “The nurse is expected to communicate with the doctor in 
attendance regarding each patient and must strictly observe professional 
etiquette. A nurse never prescribes for a patient.”’ 

In these days of much advice-giving through the channels of radio and 
newspaper, it is well for workers in specialized fields to remind them- 
selves occasionally of where their own professional limits stand, and those 
of other professions begin. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Each year the office of president-elect has become increasingly valuable 
to members, with mutual understanding, codperation and support evi- 
denced between the office of president and president-elect. It has been 
my good fortune to have so served you during Dr. Kate Daum’s term of 
office. The intimate knowledge of her plans for this year, her advice 
concerning appointees for the coming year, and her encouragement of our 
every effort have inspired us constantly. The office of president-elect has 
acquired greater effectiveness by the adding to it of the responsibilities of 
affiliation chairman, but it would be a mistake to overload it with routine 
duties. 

As at present organized, this office provides the incoming president an 
opportunity to observe current developments, to analyze available data 
and to formulate next year’s plans before the date of assuming office. 
This plan should assure—if conscientiously utilized by your president- 
elect—a very desirable continuity between the outgoing and incoming 
officers, and eliminate the devastating “time lag’”’ which has all too often 
been apparent. It is fitting, therefore to acknowledge here Anna E. 


Boller’s vision in anticipating this need during her presidency, 1928 to 
1930. 


Key appointments for 1933 to 1934 have been made, others were tenta- 
tively slated awaiting observations during this meeting and conferences 
with affiliation representatives. The following section chairmen have ac- 
cepted the responsibility for their respective sections with full apprecia- 
tion of the amount of time, creative imagination and hard work which 
chairmanship entails: Administration Section, M. Faith McAuley 
5805 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Community Education Section, 
Mary I. Barber, Director of Home Economics, Kellogg Co., Battle Creek 
Mich.; Diet Therapy Section, Lute Troutt, Dietitian, Indiana University 
Hospitals, Indianapolis, Ind.; and Professional Education Section, Mary 
M. Harrington, Dietitian, Harper Hospital, Detroit, Mich. We hope 
each state section chairman will write immediately to each respective 
national chairman to offer her active support of the national projects. 

The first executive session for 1933 and 1934 was held Thursday eve- 
ning, October 12 at the Palmer House in Chicago. At that time next year’s 
plans were outlined, old plans to be continued and new projects to be ini- 
tiated decided, a deadline for sending out project materials to the mem- 
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bership was set, and next year’s convention city decided upon, subject to a 
personal investigation of hotel facilities by your president, and business 
manager. Mrs. Huddleson, editor of our JOURNAL, and Esther Kimmel, 
national publicity chairman, reappointed for the coming year, were pres- 
ent in addition to the full executive Committee. The editor’s attendance 
ensures our members a representative picture of the entire professional 
program as outlined for the year at this session. The background that 
the meeting provided for Miss Kimmel will enable her effectively to sup- 
port these plans in all material released throughout the year in the pub- 
licity campaign. 

Your officers and chairmen are prepared to do their part, but our ef- 
forts will avail little without your conscientious and wholehearted sup- 
port as individual members. 


DIET AND THE DEPRESSION 


The following editorial comment appeared in the New York Times for 
July 30, 1933: 


What a single individual eats from day to day may seem to be of no na- 
tional consequence, but a recent address by the senior agricultural economist 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, Dr. O. E. Baker, suggests 
the vast import of the changes in the diet of the people asa whole. If, for ex- 
ample, consumption of wheat per capita were now as great as before the war 
there would be almost no export surplus. It dropped from 197 pounds in 
1916 to 164 pounds in 1932. The wheat-saving campaign probably ac- 
counted for the diminished use during the war; and after the war higher 
wages permitted people to eat more expensive foods. Taking cereals as a 
whole, including especially rye and corn as human food, there was in the same 
period a decrease of more than 25 per cent per capita. 

Another great change in diet was the increased consumption of milk and 
milk products. The first rise “coincided” with enactment of the prohibition 
amendment, but undoubtedly the higher wages and other income of city peo- 
ple were an important factor. It is surprising, however, that milk consump- 
tion should have continued to increase during the economic depression. 
This is t6 be accounted for, no doubt, in some measure by popular education 
in food values. But even now,as Dr. Baker states, various “adequate” diets 
recommended by the United States Bureau of Home Economics contain with- 
out exception about twice as much milk as the average consumption per per- 
son in the United States. It is stated by the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor that one-fifth of the children of the United 
States have “suffered definite injury” to their health during the depression 
years. 

Other changes in the national diet, as noted by Dr. Baker, are: An in- 
crease in the consumption of sugar, a shift from apples to citrus fruits and 
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grapes and from beef to pork; an increase in the use of vegetables, particu- 
larly the leafy and fibrous vegetables. The remarkable increase in their con- 
sumption is attributable to widening knowledge of vitamins and other food 
values. 

Diet in the mass is thus a large factor in the national economy, as it is in 
that of the individual family. It is to some extent determined by a more 
general acquaintance with nutritional values. As for the future, Dr. Baker 
reaches this conclusion: 

Since the exports of foodstuffs from the United States are decreasing while 
agricultural technique continues to advance, it is clear that either agricul- 
tural production must be restricted or the diet of the American people must 
trend in the direction of those foods that require relatively large areas of 
land for their production. 

It is a happy chance that these are the very foods “that many people 
greatly need.” 


STANDARDS OF CLEANLINESS 


The possibility of infections from eating utensils in public places needs 
continued emphasis, and it is a matter of especial importance in the hospi- 
tal dietary department. In the past many cities and commercial con- 
cerns have insisted on the physical examination of all food handlers. A 
recent editorial! dramatically calls attention to this question. It quotes 


an investigation of 1,980 food handlers in New York City in 1917 in which 
there were 10 active and 15 arrested or suspected cases of tuberculosis, 19 
active and 32 suspected cases of syphilis, and 6 of gonorrhea. In Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, a waiter who suffered from a walking case of typhoid fever, 
wiped and stacked dishes after they had been washed, and infected 41 per- 
sons. The waiter finally died, after suffering severe headaches for about 
3 weeks, for which he consulted an optician. 

While the mechanical dishwasher has perfected the cleanliness of dishes 
and utensils, yet in many cases these are infected later by handlers. 
Even with the greatest care in hand washing, unless really hot water and 
soap, and clean and hot rinse water are used, with frequent changes of 
both, the cleansing medium becomes rich in bacteria. It was found 
that rinse water at temperatures from 37° to 47°C. contained members 
of the colon-aerogenes group. As the temperature of the water was in- 
creased, the number of bacteria diminished, but even at 55°C., a certain 
number of bacteria persisted, though none of the colon group were found. 
On the other hand, when utensils were cleansed and sterilized by boiling 
water, the total counts were very low, and members of the colon-aerogenes 


1 Am. J. Public Health, 23: 606-7, June, 1933. 
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group were absent. Further experiments showed that properly con- 
ducted machine washing gave better results when the utensils were dried 
in the air than when a towel was used. The total obtained from the ex- 
amination of 6 types of tableware dried in the air was 34 bacteria for air 
and 327 for towel drying. Similar results were obtained in homes and 
clubs, the advantage being markedly in favor of air drying. 

The matter was emphasized also by Dr. James Wallace, then associate 
field director of the American Public Health Association, in an address 
before the Connecticut Public Health Association. Public demand is 
chiefly responsible for the constantly improved food handling, yet better 
inspection of eating places should be constantly urged. All factors con- 
sidered, food poisoning is remarkably rare. The danger lies chiefly in con- 
taminations by human beings, especially from “drifters”? who take itiner- 
ant restaurant jobs. Many of this group are tuberculous, a fact that 
should help restaurant owners to realize that other factors besides cheap 
labor should be considered in hiring help. 

Dr. Wallace stated that intelligent codperation and not food ordinances 
was the prime factor toward improvement in food handling. A hindrance 
to progress in this line is the fact that many restaurants are operated by 
foreign-born managers who cannot understand the need for sanitation. 

Health examinations of food handlers are required in many localities. 
These examinations should not only be a regular annual or semi-annual 
requirement, but instruction of benefit to the employee should be given. 
A suggested criterion for the food inspector to keep in mind is: “Does the 
individual employee show any respect for the food in the way he handles 
it?” In addition to health examinations, many cities have reported added 
precautions to safeguard food supplies, some concerned with the handler 
and others with the food. The power of the law depended upon the zeal 
and tact with which it was enforced, and upon the influence of the patron 
who would pass by the carelessly kept eating place in favor of one that 
was clean. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE DIETARY TREATMENT OF ANEMIAS! 


In discussing the rapid development of the dietary handling of various 
anemias during the past few years, one should consider the limitations as 
well as the indications of this method of treatment. A classification of 


1 Abstract of a discussion by Randolph West, M.D., of the Department of Medicine, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, and the Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York City, before the American Dietetic Association November, 1932. 
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the various types of anemia may be roughly made as follows: those due 
to excessive blood destruction or loss; those due to faulty blood forma- 
tion; those due to dietary deficiencies, and those due to miscellaneous 
causes. 

The anemias of the first group are common. Acute hemorrhage, ex- 
ternal or internal, needs little comment. It is treated by controlling 
the bleeding, or by transfusion of blood. Regeneration of the blood to a 
normal level is accelerated by a well-balanced diet, rich in liver and iron. 
Menstrual bleeding may cause anemia in certain individuals. Blood 
cells may be destroyed in the body by various bacteria, such as the hemo- 
lytic streptococcus or the plasmodium of malaria. The treatment is that 
of the underlying infection, the dietary treatment being merely accessory. 
There are anemias in diseases such as hemolytic jaundice in which surgi- 
cal removal of the spleen is curative, or in Banti’s disease, in which splen- 
ectomy may help. Hence, the anti-anemic diet is of little avail, though 
in chronic benzol poisoning, encountered in the various industrial workers 
using this chemical, the liver therapy may prove a useful accessory to 
nucleotide therapy and transfusions. 

The anemias due to faulty blood formation are an interesting group. 
The bone marrow in which the red blood cells are found may be so in- 
vaded by malignant tumor tissue that insufficient amounts are left for 
adequate functioning. The treatment is difficult, only transfusion giv- 
ing temporary relief. Again, chemical poisons, such as benzol, may de- 
stroy marrow to a great extent. Diet may then prove useful. Aplastic 
anemia, a disease in which the marrow is not delivering cells to the cir- 
culating blood, is usually fatal in a year or so. Liver and iron have been 
without avail in combating this condition. 

Of the anemias due to dietary faults, that associated with iron lack 
is most common. Individuals suffering from such anemias need larger 
amounts of iron than is found in the ordinary foodstuffs; they have fairly 
normal red cell counts with very low hemoglobin values. The administra- 
tion of four grams of saccharated ferrous carbonate daily, preferably in 
fruit juices, is followed by marked improvement, and the effect of the iron 
is usually accelerated by liver in the diet or by injections of liver extract 
subcutaneously. 

The effects of Minot and Murphy’s diet, rich in liver, in pernicious 
anemia, are now well known. The ingestion of a half pound of liver or 
kidney daily, cooked rare, has proved curative in this hitherto fatal 
disease. Liver extracts may be taken by mouth, and more highly refined 
products may be injected intramuscularly as infrequently as every two 
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weeks, being effective even when no liver is taken by mouth. Ventricu- 
lin, a desiccated preparation of animal stomach, may be eaten in place of 
liver extract. It loses all activity on heating to 56° centigrade. Castle’s 
experiment has shown how this effect is produced. Patients suffering 
from pernicious anemia lack the usual acid and digestive enzymes in the 
stomach. When such patients are fed lean meat (extrinsic factor) there is 
no improvement in the anemia, but when the meat is mixed with gastric 
juice (intrinsic factor) from a normal individual, the anemia improves as 
when treated with liver. The extrinsic factor appears to be similar to 
vitamin B, or G. Pernicious anemia is due to a lack of the intrinsic 
factor, while the anemias of pellagra and sprue may well be due to an 
insufficiency of the extrinsic factor in the diet. The entire syndrome of 
sprue has been shown to be markedly aided by injections of liver extract. 

Anemias in which the blood picture is similar to that of pernicious 
anemia, have been described in individuals deprived of vitamins A and C, 
the condition being corrected by an adequate supply of the missing vita- 
min. In pernicious anemia the spinal cord symptoms may certainly be 
arrested, and often impoved by adequate liver therapy. The enzyme 
and acid have never reappeared in the stomach, however, even after the 
most intensive treatment. 4 

There remains the miscellaneous anemias of the fourth group. The 
fish tape worm anemias may improve, either with liver treatment or the 
elimination of the worm. Anemias associated with cancer are often 
temporarily aided by dietary measures, while the anemias associated 
with myxoedema often improved on thyroid therapy. 

It will be seen, then, that many forms of anemia are aided, and several 
actually cured, by adequate dietary handling. 











Good Cooking Made Easy and Economical. 
By Marjorie Heseltine and Ula M. Dow. 
Price $2.50. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1933, pp. 507. 

There are doubtless many dietitians who, 
on looking over the available general cook- 
books to date, have secretly fostered an 
ambition to write, some day, the perfect 
cookbook. Those who cherish this aspira- 
tion may well feel that with the publication 
of Miss Heseltine and Miss Dow’s volume 
the need has been filled. The authors feel 
that the book has a specific purpose since it 
should meet the needs of the intelligent young 
housewife and the experienced homemaker. 
The directions and recipes are so clearly 
presented that one might safely recommend 
it to the literally-minded or inexperienced 
cook who would use shells and all if eight 
eggs were called for, while at the same time 
it is inspiring enough to appeal to the jaded 
and experienced housewife and cook. The 
authors’ wide experience as teachers of foods 
and nutrition in private schools, colleges, 
rural schools, farmers’ institutes, and city 
extension schools, as well as practical ex- 
perience in the home kitchen, is shown in 
thei: very up-to-date presentation of methods 
and dishes. The book is interestingly illus- 
trated so that the more difficult cookery 
technique can be readily acquired. The 
thumb index, buying guide for small families, 
rules for success in the use of recipes, sections 
on family and guest meals, and efficient 
tables for cooking are special features which 
add materially to the book’s value. Within 
the space of 487 pages the authors seem to 
have condensed an excellent, complete course 
on the art of cookery and family food man- 
agement. 


Diabetes Mellitus. 
D.Sc., M.D., 


By I. M. Rabinowitch, 
CHM. FRCP. €); 


Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada, 

1933, pp. 246. Price $3.50. 

In this volume the author’s aim has been 
to include matter of practical importance 
and to avoid that which is controversial and 
of academic interest only. Seemingly dog- 
matic or arbitrary statements are, neverthe- 
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less, based on the writer’s experience with 
students and their need for immediately 
usable information. This book offers just 
that. The subject matter contained therein 
reflects a wide experience with approximately 
4000 cases of diabetes mellitus in the Mon- 
treal General Hospital, and familiarity with 
the work of other men in this field of medi- 
cine, 

The whole diabetic picture—its history, 
outlook, etiology and prevention, sympto- 
matology, the distinguishing features of true 
diabetes as opposed to other forms of 
glycosuria, classification of different types 
of diabetes, and principles of treatment—is 
clearly and concisely presented. In this 
respect it offers perhaps the most complete 
and readily assimilable data so far presented 
in a single treatise. 

Of special interest to the dietitian is the 
author’s plan of dietetic management with- 
out the use of scales and without knowledge 
of carbohydrate, fat, protein and caloric 
values of food materials. The basis for the 
use of Dr. Rabinowitch’s high-carbohydrate, 
low-calorie diet is outlined. In the practical 
application of this diet he advocates the 
use of household measures instead of scales, 
since “calculating results beyond the limits 
within which it is possible to obtain them 
exprimentally, does not increase the ac- 
curacy of such results.” 

In the preface the author acknowledges 
the assistance of Ruth Parke, chief dietitian 
at the Montreal General Hospital, and her 
assstant, Olive Snider. 


Dietetics for the Clinician. By Milton 
Arlanden Bridges, B.S., M.D., F.A.C.P. 
Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1933, pp. 
666. $6.50. 

This volume is an interesting addition to 
that group of textbooks on diet and diet 
therapy designed to appeal to the busy 
clinician. Appreciating the fact that we live 
in an age of specialism, the author has called 
on many physicians who are specialists in 
their respective fields to assist him in the 
preparation of sections devoted to specific 
subjects and disease conditions. Yet in 
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doing this Dr. Bridges has succeeded in 
keeping the style of the book consistent. 
The subject matter reflects a vast amount of 
reading in its preparation. It is interesting 
to find over 125 pages devoted to diet in 
dermatology. Dietary indications in gyn- 
ecology and obstetrics are dealt with for 
more than 30 pages, while food in connection 
with genito-urinary diseases receives quite 
extensive treatment. Many other conditions 
receive greater consideration than has been 
observed in other books of this type. Among 
the names of physicians who have assisted 
Dr. Bridges in the preparation of this book 
we find Drs. H. O. Mosenthal (Bright’s 
disease), George A. Blakeslee (epilepsy), 
Henry E. Marks (vitamins), Samuel Ayres, 
Jr. (dermatology), and Carl P. Sherwin 
(physiology in chemistry of digestion). The 
section entitled “Foods from a Culinary 
Standpoint” was contributed by Ruth 
Lothrop Gallup, dietitian. The critical 
reader, aware of the highly specialized nutri- 
tional training of the graduate dietitian 
eligible for membership in the American 
Dietetic Association, may regret the defi- 
nitely limited field indicated for the 
dietitian in this volume. While not dis- 
paraging her invaluable aid in producing 
appetizing food, one regrets that the kitchen 
door has been so definitely closed and her 
field of activities centered so intimately 
around the kitchen range. 

The general practitioner, the hospital 
interne, the dietetic and nursing departments 
of every hospital and clinic, will find readily 
understandable and usable dietary informa- 
tion in this volume. Four hundred pages 
are devoted to the dietary indications of 
one hundred common diseases, and sample 
menus for three days are furnished in each 
case. The dietitian will be pleased to find 
that Dr. Bridges does not neglect the normal 
nutritional needs in suggesting therapeutic 
diets. 

One feels that the author has kept in 
mind Dr. Mosenthal’s thought in the Fore- 
word: 

The question of ideal nutrition is not a 
matter of personal fancies or flaming 
propaganda but it is a serious problem that 
must be thought out, designed and ad- 
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justed for every person. Needless to say 
that it is neither a cult nor a trade, but 
an art ever-changing, always growing 
more effective, adapting itself year by year 
to new discoveries and leaving tradition 
behind. 


An Introduction to Laboratory Technique in 
Bacteriology. Rev. ed. By Max Levine, 
Ph.D. Price $1.75. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. 289. 

In the preface to the first edition, the 
author stated that “This manual is an out- 
growth of aseries of laboratory exercises 
employed for many years by Dr. R. E. 
Buchanan in the elementary classes in bac- 
teriology at the Iowa State College. As the 
title indicates, this is intended merely as an 
introduction to laboratory technique and 
does not constitute a comprehensive survey 
of laboratory methods. Emphasis is placed 
particularly upon methods and the exercises 
are designed so as to require a minimum 
amount of apparatus and only a few 
organisms.” 

In the second edition the general form of 
the exercises adopted is retained through- 
out. Changes which experience in handling 
elementary classes has indicated to be de- 
sirable, are introduced in a number of fun- 
damental exercises. Exercises of particular 
interest in the fields of water and food bac- 
teriology are added to supplement the fun- 
damental experiments; the appendices on 
staining solutions, preparation of culture 
media, and tests for metabolic end products 
are brought up to date. 

A dichotomous key to a number of species 
of bacteria is included. No pretense to 
completeness is made as its scope must 
necessarily be limited to the use of differential 
characteristics which the elementary student 
has employed or may readily utilize. 

Bergey’s Determinative Bacteriology, Bu- 
chanan’s General Bacteriology, and the au- 
thor’s studies on the intestinal groups of 
bacteria were drawn upon for descriptions 
of organisms and the characteristics em- 
ployed for differentiation. 


Milk for the Family. By Rowena Schmidt 


Carpenter, associate home economist, 
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Bureau of Home Economics, in coépera- 
tion with the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1705, 30 p., July 1933. 5 
cents per copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 
This government publication, prepared by 
a specialist on the staff of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, is intended primarily for 
the practical use of the homemaker. It 
presents in popular, readable form, scientific 
facts which should be known to every home- 
maker for the sake of herfamily. What milk 
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contributes to the well-balanced diet; how 
much milk the family needs; something 
about grades and quality of milk; why milk 
is commercially pasteurized; what milk to 
select for the baby; how to care for milk and 
cream at home; the value of milk in its 
various forms—all these practical questions 
are discussed briefly, authoritatively, and in 
simple terms, with many cautions and help- 
ful suggestions. A final section discusses 


many ways to use milk and milk products, 


with special reference to the requirements of 
children and convalescents. 
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American Journal Diseases of Children 


Vol. 46, August, 1933 
Clinical effectiveness of a cod liver oil concentrate. 
D. J. Barnes.—p. 250. 
* Carbohydrate metabolism: Effect of previous diet 
on utilization of dextrose injected intravenously. 
J. A. Johnston.—p. 309. 
Vol. 46, September, 1933 


Acid-base balance of new born infants. V. W. Lip- 
pard and E. Marples.—p. 495. 


CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM. Starvation, 
change of diet, high calorie diet and repeated 
intravenous injections of glucose affect the 
utilization of administered glucose in direct 
relationship to the amount of available glu- 
cose present. Data suggests that there 


must be a definite storage point of carbohy- 
drate which must be filled before oxidation 
of administered glucose takes place. 


American Journal of Physiology 


Vol. 105, August, 1933 
* The effect of adding liver to the diet upon the growth 
and reproduction of rats. A.M. Baker.—p. 262. 
Hypervitaminosis and blood pressure in dogs. S. 
Appelrot.—p. 294. 
* Protein metabolism in pancreatic diabetes. G. C. 
Ring and C. W. Hampel.—p. 300. 


Vol. 105, September, 1933 


Effect of diet on response to parathyroid extract and 
vitamin D. A. F. Morgan and J. G. Field.—p. 
585. 

* The effect of high calcium-low phosphorous diets in 
dogs. A. F. Morgan and E. A. Garrison.—p. 
596. 

The effect of diets of normal calcium and phosphorous 
content in dogs. A. F. Morgan, E. A. Garrison, 
F. Gillum and M. J. Hills.—p. 621. 

Studies on magnesium deficiency in animals. H. D. 
Kruse, M. M. Schmidt and E. V. McCollum.—p. 
635. 


Errect oF AppinGc Liver To THE DIET 
UPON THE GROWTH AND REPRODUCTION OF 
Rats. Rats fed upon an adequate stock 
diet consisting of mixed grains, fresh milk 
and vegetables to which raw or autoclaved 
liver was added showed superior growth and 
reproduction to those which received no 
liver in the diet, as did rats fed upon fresh 
milk, evaporated or powdered, supplemented 


with five grams of raw liver daily. A basal 
casein-dextrin diet containing all of the 
known vitamins except C also proved more 
effective upon the addition of liver. These 
experiments demonstrate that raw liver, 
and to some extent heated liver, stimulate 
growth, reproduction and lactation in rats, 


PROTEIN METABOLISM IN PANCREATIC D1a- 
BETES. The specific dynamic action of 
protein in normal cats was carefully deter- 
mined before and after the pancreas was 
removed. The effect of insulin was also 
studied before and after the pancreas was 
removed. The conclusions were that nitro- 
gen excretion is increased in diabetes, and 
that there must be some factor other than 
the specific dynamic action of protein to 
account for the increased metabolism of 
diabetes in cats. 


Tue Errect or Hicn CALciuM-Low Pxos- 
PHOROUS DieETsIN Docs. An investigation of 
the réle of the calcium and phosphorous con- 
tent of the diet and the effect of parathyroid 
treatment with and without the addition 
of some source of vitamin D was carried 
out. On high calcium-low phosphorous 
synthetic diets marked hypercalcemia re- 
sulted in young dogs, when vitamin D and 
moderate doses of parathyroid extract were 
given. When no vitamin D was given, there 
was little change in serum calcium and no 
other obvious result of the parathyroid 
treatment. There was rise in serum inor- 
ganic phosphorous in all cases both with 
and without the addition of vitamin D. 
The level of serum inorganic phosphate of 
dogs is governed not only by the level of 
phosphorous in the diet but also by the 
calcium phosphorous ratio. 


American Journal of Public Health 
Vol. 23, August, 1933 


Is malnutrition increasing? E. Jacobs.—p. 784. 
Vol. 23, September, 1933 


The sanitary control over the production and handling 
of shellfish on the Pacific coast. C. E. Green.—p. 
895. 
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American Restaurant Magazine 
Vol. 16, September, 1933 


How the New Yorker merchandises meals. 
p. 36. 

Casserole magic. 

What the waitress should know. 
45. 


R. Hitz.— 


H. Ewing.—p. 38. 
C. M. Downey.—p. 


Vol. 16, October, 1933 


Some “reasons why” in restaurant cookery. H. 


Ewing.—p. 48. 
School food service problems. 


Hotel Monthly 


Vol. 41, September, 1933 
* Quick frozen fruits and vegetables.—p. 41. 
Pork indispensable on breakfast menu. A. Shircliffe— 
p. 47. 

Quick FrozEN FRuITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Review OF LITERATURE—THE FEASIBILITY 
OF FREEZING A WIDE RANGE OF FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES HAS BEEN PROVED. Ma- 
goon considered that with a few exceptions 
the flavor and aroma was unnatural in the 
products. Woodroof reported only slight 
traces of this condition. Eddy, Diehl and 
Birdseye claimed that the frozen products 
reached the consumer fresher than much of 
the fruits and vegetables on city markets. 
Leaders in the commercial field give indi- 
cations of the net cost of frozen plant foods. 
The original bacteria content of fresh foods 
is reduced by freezing and this reduction 
increases with length of storage time. James 
indicates that spores of Clostridium Botu- 
linum are inactivated by freezing but not 
killed. Vegetables, particularly, are made 
less resistant to bacteria by freezing. 
Twenty-four quick frozen plant foods were 
examined and detailed tables are presented 
giving variety, source, style and grade of 
each frozen, canned and fresh experimental 
product. 


S. Pfeiffers.—p. 53. 


Journal American Medical Association 


Vol. 101, August 5, 1933 


Hypertension, obesity and hyperglycemia. 
Musser and D. O. Wright.—p. 420. 


ie 


Vol. 101, August 19, 1933 


*Pellagra: Review of cases with especial reference 
to the gastric secretion. H. B. Mulholland and 
R. L. King.—p. 576. 


Diet in relation to goiter. Editorial.—p. 606. 
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Vol. 101, September 16, 1933 


* Ocular disturbances produced in experimental ani- 
mals by dietary changes. A.M. Yudkin.—p. 921. 

* Improvement in experimental diabetes following the 
administration of amniotin. B. A. Barnes, J. F. 
Regan and W. O. Nelson.—p. 926. 

Food poisoning. J. C. Geiger and J. P. Gray.—p. 975. 


PELLAGRA. In a gastric analysis of 107 
typical endemic cases of pellagra made by 
the University of Virginia Hospital the 
results of other experimentation on the 
common occurrence of achlorhydria in this 
disease was confirmed. By experiment some 
patients showed a more or less permanent 
antiacidity, while others returned to a 
degree of normal function. Achlorhydria 
is not a primary nor a uniformly antecedent 
manifestation of this deficiency disease 
syndrome. 


OcuLaR DISTURBANCES PRODUCED IN Ex- 
PERIMENTAL ANIMALS BY DrETARY CHANGES. 
On a diet lacking in vitamin A, fed to the 
animals, the secretion of the paraocular 
glands is altered to the extent that the 
epithelium of the conjunctiva and cornea 
is changed unless the missing factor is 
added to the diet. Many people with ocular 
disturbances have been cured by taking cod 
liver oil internally. Diseases of the retina 
are benefited by added amount of vitamin 
A. No definite connection has been de- 
tected between the dietary disturbance and 
so-called senile cataract with the exception 
of the changes that appear in persons with 
diabetes. Whether or not cataracts are 
caused by lack of vitamin G has not been 
determined. 


IMPROVEMENT IN EXPERIMENTAL DIABETES. 
In an attempt to suppress the excretion of 
the pituitary gland for the treatment of 
diabetes, four depancreatized dogs were 
injected subcutaneously daily with 200 rat 
units of amniotin. Urines were collected 
and analyzed for dextrose by the Benedict 
method. Results showed that pancreatic 
glycosuria can be markedly influenced by 
injection of amniotin, and that the life of 
the pancreatectomized animal is prolonged. 
A possible explanation is that the pituitary 
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has been suppressed. The clinician is ad- 
vised not to try this therapy until further 
studies are made, since other organs atrophy 
following hypophysectomy. 


Journal Biological Chemistry 


Vol. 101, August, 1933 

The carotene content, vitamin A potency, and anti- 
oxidants of butter fat. C. L. Shrewsbury and 
H. R. Kraybill.—p. 701. 

The metabolism of sulfur. The rate of absorption of 
de-methionine from the gastro-intestinal tract of 
the white rat. B.W. Chase and H. B. Lewis.—p. 
735. 

The relationship between gastric secretion and the 
alkaline tide in urine. R. S. Hubbard, S. A. 
Munford and J. Tyner.—p. 781. 


Vol. 102, September, 1933 

The concentration and probable chemical nature of 
vitamin G. L. E. Booher.—p. 39. 

* Iodine and goiter with especial reference to the Far 
East. J. F. McClendon.—p. 91. 

* The réle played by bile in the absorption of vitamin 
Dintherat. J. D. Greaves and C. L. A. Schmidt. 
—p. 101. 

Gastric juice. Studies on a urea-splitting enzyme and 
pepsin in relation to the proteins. L. Martin.—p. 
131. 

Carotene. Formation of geronic acid by ozonization 
of carotene, dihydrocarotene and related com- 
pounds. H. H. Strain.—p. 151. 

Labile sulfur in proteins. H. Zalind and H. T. Clarke. 
—p. 171. 

The chemistry of the lipids of yeast. The composition 
of the acetone-soluble fat. M.S. Newman and 
R. J. Anderson.—p. 219. 

The chemistry of the lipids of yeast. The composition 
of the phospholipids. M.S. Newman and R. J. 
Anderson.—p. 229. 

* A dietary factor concerned with carbohydrate me- 
tabolism. L. G. Wesson and F. C. Murrell.—p. 
303. 


* Studies on purine metabolism. F. W. Allen and 
L. R. Cerecedo.—p. 313. 


IODINE AND GOITER WITH ESPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE Far East. Ina study of goi- 
ter around the world it was found that the 
Japanese are the only non-goitrous people, 
with only one goiter per million Japanese. 
This is apparently due to the high iodine 
content of their diet of which seaweed forms 
a constant ingredient. An analysis of 80 
species of seaweed from 14 localities was 
made and found to contain at least 1,000 
times as much iodine as any other known 
article of food. 
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THE ROLE PLAYED By BILE IN THE AB- 
SORPTION OF VITAMIN D IN THE RaT. Re- 
sults of a study of the absorption of vitamin 
D in choledochocolostomicized rats, when 
calcium and phosphorus balances are used 
as the criterion for absorption, are reported. 
The following are indicated—(1) bile 
fistula rats tend to be in negative calcium 
and phosphorus balance soon after the 
operation and (2) they absorb little or no 
irradiated ergosterol and (3) in the presence 
of bile, the absorption of irradiated ergo- 
sterol is small or absent. The hypothesis 
is advanced that the increased need for the 
anti-rachitic factor by the bile fistula animal 
is due to increased excretion of vitamin D. 


A Dretary Factor CONCERNED WITH 
CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM. The abnor- 
mal metabolism of carbohydrate into fat in 
rats fed fat deficient diets is not corrected 
by known vitamins and essential amino 
acids, but by the feeding of fats. It is not 
the fat per se, but the dietary factor of food 
fat which corrects and prevents abnormal 
metabolism of carbohydrate into fat. 


STUDIES OF PURINE METABOLISM—THE 
FATE OF GUANINE IN THE ORGANISM OF THE 
Doc. Experiments are described in which 
guanine and adenine were fed to dogs. 
Evidence was obtained that guanine when 
fed in small amounts either as free base or 
as the hydrochloride is partly converted 
into allantoin and partly broken down to 
yield urea. Adenine, when fed in amounts 
as small as 1.3 grams, was found to be toxic. 


Journal of Nutrition 


Vol. 6, September, 1933 

The vitamin content of lichens. N. R. Ellis, L. J. 
Palmer and G. L. Barnum.—p. 443. 

Effect of cranberries on urinary acidity and blood 
alkali reserve. C. R. Fellers, B. C. Redmon and 
E. M. Parrott.—p. 455. 

The stimulating action of copper on erythropoesis. 
H. B. Stein and R. C. Lewis.—p. 465. 


Modern Hospitai 


Vol. 41, July, 1933 
How one hospital reduces expenses in its kitchen. 
E. Bode.—p. 68. 
Metabolism division serves both patients and students. 
D. Duckles and E. M. Shrader.—p. 104. 
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Vol. 41, August, 1933 
Fruit claims its rightful place on the hospital menu. 
A. E. Boller and A. Shircliffe-—p. 94. 
Vol. 41, September, 1933 


Bottled beverages—let us not neglect them. L. G 
Graves.—p. 118. 
Good will and food are dispensed by the dietary de- 
partment. J. Sutfin—p 122. 
September dinner menus for the general hospital pa- 
tient. A. E. Boller.—p. 126. 
Vol. 41, October, 1933 


* Central control system cuts food costs at U. of C. 
clinics. E.M.Eck.—p. 112. 

October dinner menus for the general hospital patient. 
K. A. McHenry.—p. 122. 


CENTRAL CONTROL System Cuts Foop 
Costs aT U. or C. Cuinics. The food 
service department of the University of 
Chicago Clinics is responsible for the entire 
food problem beginning with the purchasing 
and continuing through the storage, the 
preparation and the actual service of the 
food, both to patients and personnel. A 
detailed discussion of the food service to a 
number of units, having widely different 
needs, and how the cost of all the service 
rendered is accurately distributed to each 
unit. It has been found that complete 
control of all the food service problems by 
one department has resulted in greater 
efficiency and in greatly reduced food costs. 


Practical Home Economics 


Vol. 11, September, 1933 


Pies and pie makers of British fame. D. G. Spicer.— 


p. 257. 

Five cent salads and sandwiches in the cafeteria. M. 
Westfall and J. M. Adams.—p. 259. 

New facts on quality foods in quantity. M.S. Ehlers. 
—p. 261. 


Vol. 11, October, 1933 


* Economy in food selection. J. Dale.—p. 288. 
The food value of the date.—p. 298. 


Economy IN Foop SELEcTIon. This article 
is written to aid the home economics teacher 
in illustrating a diet above subsistence level, 
which will most economically maintain the 
health of adults and permit normal develop- 
ment of children. The best diet for this 
purpose is based on milk, canned if necessary, 
and cereals such as oatmeal, cornmeal, rice, 
dark and light bread, plus one excellent 
vitamin C food, or two moderately good 
ones each day. At least one iron rich food 
must be used daily and at least one protein 
rich food, other than milk and cereal. 
Three excellent tables accompany the article 
—(1) protein-grams purchasable for one 
cent, (2) vitamin C units purchasable for 
one cent, (3) iron milligrams purchasable 
for one cent. 





NEWS NOTES 


The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Dietetic Association was held in 
Chicago at the Palmer House, October 8 to 
13, 1933. The convention was especially 
interesting in that those attending were 
able to see the Century of Progress as well 
as attend their own meeting. The conven- 
tion opened with an explanation of the 
artistic and cultural aspects of the Fair by 
Mr. Louis Skidmore, architect for the expo- 
sition, who explained its color and lighting 
systems and general architecture. An in- 
teresting point made was that the use of 
colored light, reflected on colored buildings, 
lessens eye strain. Mr. Chauncey McCor- 
mick then discussed features of the art 
exhibit held at Chicago’s Art Institute. 
This exhibit is a self-financed separate unit 
of the Century of Progress, and was planned 
to meet the need of demonstrating the de- 
velopment of art during the last century. 
Chicago’s Art Institute is the largest art 
school in the world, with five thousand 
students. The committee succeeded in 


raising a vast sum of money for this greatest 


art exhibit in America. Director Robert E. 
Parshay collected one thousand famous 
pictures for the exhibition. Many days 
the attendance ranged between 12,000 and 
15,000, on one occasion reaching 18,400. 
The masterpieces were borrowed from pri- 
vate and public collections all over the 
United States. The exhibit is divided into 
three categories: first third, the century of 
progress in American painting; second third, 
foreign art, with six foreign countries repre- 
sented; while the third group shows con- 
temporary art. 

Mr. McCormick showed, on the screen, 
Dr. Parshay’s selection of the ten most 
wonderful pictures of the exhibit. He also 
showed the relation between famous pictures 
in different schools of various countries. 
It was a real compliment to the Association 
to have the privilege of hearing these rep- 
resentatives of the Century of Progress. 

Following the talks tea was served in the 
Red Lacquer room to over three hundred 


guests, with the Illinois Dietetic Association 
and the Chicago Dietetic Association as 
hostesses. Florence H. Smith and Cathe- 
rine McHenry poured. In the evening two 
groups were escorted through the collections 
of the art exhibit. 

The first general session of the convention 
was called to order Monday morning by the 
president, Dr. Kate Daum. She welcomed 
the delegates and introduced Mr. Normand 
of the Dairy Exhibit, Century of Progress, 
who gave a brief talk on the aspects of the 
World’s Fair in which he thought the 
dietitians would be most interested, empha- 
sizing that one of the greatest needs of the 
present is to put into practice the wealth of 
knowledge which we have amassed during 
the past years. 

Dr. Daum then introduced Dr. Walter M. 
Boothby of the Mayo Clinic, who gave a 
talk on myasthenia gravis (extreme muscu- 
lar weakness). Up to a year ago little had 
been done for myasthenia gravis; now it is 
believed that most cases can recover and 
that the dietetic management is most im- 
portant. Several interesting slides were 
shown illustrating the symptoms of the di- 
sease. Emphasis on the amino-acid, glycin, 
in the diet has seemed to relieve symptoms 
in some cases. Tube feeding is essential 
in the treatment of these patients. Mary 
Foley of the Mayo Clinic demonstrated 
the use of the Rehfuss tube and syringe, 
and summarized the components of the 
liquid diet used. 

Miss Clow presided over the welcoming 
luncheon held Monday noon. In _ her 
message of greeting she called attention to 
the rapid progress of the profession, men- 
tioning particularly the active participation 
in relief work during the past year. Miss 
Clow then introduced Dr. Allen D. Albert, 
member of the organization staff of the 
Century of Progress, who spoke on “The 
Dietitian at the Century of Progress.” 
He emphasized the difficulty of making the 
developments of science clear to the average 
onlooker. Lida Jamison and Sarah Elkin 
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then welcomed the delegates in behalf of 
the Chicago and Illinois State Dietetic 
Associations. 

Dr. Daum described some of the interest- 
ing feature of the two conferences she at- 
tended in Washington early in October. 
The first was called by the Secretary of 
Labor, Frances Perkins, for the purpose of 
considering a program for child health 
recovery. Dr. Daum represented the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association at this conference 
and was able to tell Miss Grace Abbott of 
the Children’s Bureau that last spring’s 
enrollment of dietitians really worked, and 
that the Association had a working program 
for child health recovery. The most im- 
portant safeguard of child health is ade- 
quate food, and all forces are being mobilized 
to see that food will be provided. The diet 
must not only be adequate for present needs, 
but must fill in some of the spaces that were 
caused by last year’s deficiencies. 

The second conference was called by Dr. 
Stanley of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
to formulate a program to safeguard family 
health. One of the problems was to decide 


how to handle the surplus food supplies 
that are to be administered by the Govern- 
ment, the present supply of pork from young 
pigs being the first problem. These sur- 
pluses must be used over and above what is 
now being spent for food in order to pre- 


vent any effect on the retail prices. This 
second conference, said Dr. Daum, adopted 
a resolution to the effect that in establishing 
and running emergency relief in the different 
states, some home economics trained woman 
should be on the working committee, either 
in an advisory capacity or as a member of 
the executive secretary’s staff. Eighty per 
cent of the relief from federal funds is for 
food allottments, and should be administered 
by persons who know something of food and 
nutrition. Dr. Daum requested that mem- 
bers of the American Dietetic Association 
make themselves known to the relief workers 
in their communities. 

Miss Clow introduced the president-elect, 
Mrs. Dodge, who expressed appreciation of 
Dr. Daum’s work during the past year. 
Miss McAuley, Miss Hennecke, Dr. Eichel- 
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berger and Mrs. Smith were then introduced 
to the members. 

Dr. Kate Daum presided at the annual 
business meeting. She thanked the Illinois 
State Association and local association for 
their help in planning such a successful con- 
vention. She also thanked Miss Kimmel 
and the Herald Tribune for the effective 
publicity. Reports of the secretary, treas- 
urer, business manager and JOURNAL 
editor were presented. The membership 
committee reported a material increase in 
membership. Helen Gilson, chairman of 
the historical committee, reported progress 
on the history of the American Dietetic 
Association and histories of the state Asso- 
ciations. It was announced that bibliog- 
raphies and reports of all section activities 
are being printed and may be purchased 
through the Business Office. The Place- 
ment Bureau reported some progress in 
placing members and urged that the states 
aid in this placement. The investigation 
board reported a successful year’s work. 
Attention was called to an interesting dis- 
play of material in the exhibition hall, ar- 
ranged by the Community Education Sec- 
tion. The Inspection Committee, under 
Mrs. Bryan, reported that fifty-nine hos- 
pital courses had been approved. Dr. 
Daum stressed the advisability of the Asso- 
ciation’s executives visiting nearby state 
association meetings. She said that the 
executive committee had been represented 
at several conferences, and suggested that 
those interested in low cost dietaries write 
Dr. Louise Stanley at the Bureau of Home 
Economics in Washington. She also men- 
tioned that affiliation had been made with 
the hospital social workers. 

The following national officers were 
elected: President-elect, Laura Comstock; 
Vice President, Jean M. Stewart; 2nd Vice 
President, Ruth Atwater; Secretary, Mrs. 
Beulah Becker Marble; Treasurer, Ella M. 
Eck; Nominating Committee, Aileen Brown, 
Dr. Kate Daum, Helen E. Gilson, Reeva 
Hinyan, and Ursula S. Senn. Following the 
election of officers Mrs. Marble resigned as 
secretary of the Association in favor of 
Margaret Ritchie, who was later appointed 
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secretary by the Executive Committee. A 
very refreshing tea was served following 
the meeting in the exhibit room, with the 
Association of Hospital Social Workers as 
hostesses. 

The session sponsored by the Professional 
Education Section met Tuesday morning 
with Mary Harrington, Chairman, presiding. 
George A. Works, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, was introduced, and 
spoke on “Trends in Professional Educa- 
tion.” The four trends he emphasized 
were: growth of the junior college; a de- 
parture from the custom of professional 
schools prescribing courses for undergrad- 
uate work; an integration of the profes- 
sional school with the college; and limitation 
of numbers of those entering professional 
schools. The reports of the various sub- 
committees were read and commented upon. 

The affiliation luncheon was presided over 
by Quindara Oliver Dodge. Several ques- 
tions were discussed and the following rec- 
ommendations were agreed upon: (1) that 
there be an identical state and national fiscal 
year to facilitate correspondence and pay- 
ment of dues, and that the election of state 
officers and the appointment of section 
chairmanships in the state organizations 
be so arranged that it will be possible for the 
state organization to carry on at least one 
project in each of the section activities; (2) 
that the state organizations accept the 
responsibility for the support of the na- 
tional association as far as membership 
requirements; and that their constitutions 
will agree in principle with that of the na- 
tional organization; (3) that the state asso- 
ciations give the national organization their 
enthusiastic support in national activities. 

Ella M. Eck presided over the general 
session held the afternoon of October 10. 
She introduced Mr. C. O. Addison, super- 
intendent of construction for Stearns Com- 
pany, who spoke on “Institution Equip- 
ment; New Materials, New Construction.” 
He described the use of Allegheny metal, 
which is gaining a deserved popularity for 
its durability, enduring lustre, and really 
stainless properties. This metal can only 
become discolored by the application of 
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direct heat. In describing the use of Alle- 
gheny metal in all the new kitchens designed 
by Miss Coburn at Yale, Mr. Addison said 
the expense had been justified, and that the 
use of Allegheny was proving satisfactory 
in every way. Slides were shown of these 
kitchens. Mr. Addison described a new 
type of tray to replace aluminum, and a 
new vegetable slicer, electrically driven, of 
practically unlimited capacity. Mr. Frank 
Goodspeed, chief of the ventilation section 
of the utilities division of the Century of 
Progress, then spoke on “Principles of 
Ventilation.” He explained how ventila- 
tion units could be most effectively operated 
for large and small institutions. The dem- 
onstration on “Applied Art and the Insti- 
tution,” planned by Miss Mary Hipple, 
Teacher of Interior Decoration and Textile 
Crafts, Art Institute, was given by her 
associate. Excellent design and a fine 
artistic taste were evident in the various 
decorating schemes. 

A Placement Bureau Board Meeting was 
held following the afternoon meeting. 

The annual banquet proved to be a de- 


lightful occasion, with attractive decora- 


tions and service, delicious food, and 
thought-provoking speakers. Dr. Kate 
Daum presided in a very gracious manner. 
Dr. Paul Douglas spoke on ‘Remedies for 
Social Indigestion;” Dr. Arthur E. Holt, 
“Removing the Social Taint in the City 
Milk Supply.” 

The Community Education Section held a 
round table discussion at 8 o’clock Wednes- 
day morning with Laura Comstock, chair- 
man, presiding. Reports were given by 
Gertrude Spitz and Mary E. Diefenderfer. 
The formal section meeting convened at 
9:30 with Miss Comstock presiding. She 
introduced Marie Lurie, director of social 
service, Jewish Tuberculosis Service, Chi- 
cago, who spoke on “Food Problems in 
Hospital Social Work,’’ emphasizing that 
the dietitian should, when necessary, codp- 
erate with the nurse or the social worker in 
building up a normal diet for the family 
around that of the invalid, saving the mother 
work and expense. “Abuses under the 
Food and Drug Act” were discussed by 
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Mr. J. O. Clark, chief, Central District, 


U. S. Food and Drug Administration. He 
explained the new Foods and Drugs Act 


now being considered. He mentioned how 
frequently women were disfigured in beauty 
parlors by a careless use of drugs. The new 
law would require truth in advertising, 
both on the label and in radio advertising. 
It would also require the listing of the con- 
tents of the package on the label. A more 
efficient enforcement of the Pure Foods Law 
would be authorized, and the manufacturing 
of food under thoroughly sanitary conditions 
would be required. The committee reports 
of Anna DePlanter Bowes, Mary E. Die- 
fenderfer, Charlotte Raymond, Gertrude 
Spitz, Lillian B. Storms Edith M. 
Barber were presented. 

The session sponsored by the Administra- 
tion Section was called to ‘order at 10:30 
Wednesday with M. Faith McAuley, chair- 
man, presiding. Mr. George Rector, well 
known connoisseur of the best in food spoke 
on “Good Food: the Universal Appeal,” 
emphasizing the value of infinite care in food 
preparation and service. Miss McAuley 
next introduced Mr. M. J. Prucha of the 
Department of Dairy Husbandry, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, who spoke on “Metals and 
the Institution Kitchen.” He showed a 
chart which detailed the effects of water, 
different corrosives, and alkaline detergents 
on the cleansing of all kinds of metal kitchen 
equipment, especially dull surfaced finishes. 
He explained that the 18 per cent chromium 
in Allegheny metal makes it resistant to 
food and tarnish if the surface is highly 
polished. Two metals, copper and iron, 
were found to affect milk flavor. 

Section reports were presented by Ella 
M. Eck and Anna M. Tracy, Florence 
Bateson and Zoe Wertman, Nell Taylor 
Wolfe and Mabel A. Bailie, Emma F. Hol- 
loway, and Elsbeth Hennecke. 

The Exhibitors’ Luncheon was presided 
over by Mary Dahnke, of the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corporation. She introduced Dor- 
othy Lenfest, and Robert Helmericks, of 
Ralston Purina Company, who extended 
greetings from the exhibitors. Mr. William 
Dean, president of Sprague Warner and 


and 
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Company, then gave a brief talk on the 
selling aspect of merchandizing. He em- 
phasized that nothing so stimulates a seller 
of merchandise as having a buyer that really 
knows his own requirements. The most 
successful food salesman, he said, is not the 
“high pressure” type, but one who knows 
the different uses to which items can be put, 
and all aspects of the food business. Mr. 
Dean stressed the importance of paying more 
attention to value and less to price. 

The afternoon meeting opened with Lulu 
G. Graves presiding. She presented Dr. 
P. C. Jeans of Iowa Medical College, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, who spoke on “A Clinical 
Test for Vitamin A Deficiency.” He had 
tested various cases of night blindness with 
delicate apparatus, and concluded that even 
slight deficiencies in vitamin A could be 
detected. With a reasonable dosage of cod 
liver oil the patients showed a quick recov- 
ery. Dr. Charles F. Read, superintendent 
of the Elgin State Hospital, Elgin, spoke on 
“Nutrition and Nervous Diseases.” He 
stated that poor nutrition may have some- 
thing to do with maladjustments in children. 
Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, of the Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, spoke on ‘“‘Problems of 
Child Health in Time of Economic Stress.” 
She compared the deficiencies of children 
at the time of the World War with those 
during the present depression, showing that 
conditions are somewhat different now, due 
to the higher standard of living which pre- 
vailed before the present depression. Much 
credit was due, she said, to the more general 
circulation of nutritional knowledge among 
poorer families. 

The Home Economics Women in Business 
served tea following the meeting in the ex- 
hibit room, a restful recess in a busy day. 
At five o’clock a joint committee meeting of 
the Community Education Section and 
American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers was held. 

Thursday morning an Administration 
Section round table was conducted by 
Emma F. Holloway with about thirty peo- 
ple present. Depreciation of equipment was 
discussed. 

The session sponsored by the Diet Ther- 
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apy Section was opened with Lute Troutt, 
chairman, presiding. Dr. Icie G. Macy, di- 
rector of the research laboratory, Children’s 
Fund of Michigan, reported her work on the 
“Mineral Metabolism of Children.” She 
had made interesting studies of the acid- 
base mineral balances of one hundred chil- 
dren between the ages of four and twelve, 
two of these children showing definite bone 
abnormalities, and two being perfectly 
normal. The studies are as yet incomplete 
and the data to be further interpreted. 
She believed that calcium, phosphorus and 
iron have been sufficiently emphasized, but 
that certain other elements may be highly 
influential as well. Florence H. Smith, 
assistant professor of nutrition, Department 
of Medicine, University of Chicago, pre- 
sented a paper on “Observations on Obesity.” 
Miss Smith reported studies on a number of 
cases of obesity, with the general conclusion 
that the average cases can be handled by 
diet. These reports will appear later in 
the JOURNAL. 

Section committee reports were presented 
by Jean Grant, Mrs. Marie Diton, Mrs. 
Eloise R. Trescher and Miss Dunham, 


Genevieve Cartmill, Virginia Speicher, and 
Edith Graham. 

A luncheon for heads of departments giv- 
ing approved training courses, and for those 
applying for approval, was held Thursday 
noon with Rosina Vance presiding. 

The afternoon session began at 2:30 


with Ethel Pipes presiding. Dr. Martha 
Koehne spoke on “Recent Studies in the 
Control of Dental Caries,” which will appear 
in the Journat. Dr. Maude Watson, of 
the Children’s Fund of Michigan, spoke 
on “Preventive Measures with Children.” 
To insure a healthy baby emphasis must 
necessarily be laid on the food of the mother 
in the pre-natal stage and during the nurs- 
ing period. Breast feeding should be urged, 
and the mother should realize the value of a 
happy mental attitude toward accepting the 
baby and caring for it later on. She should 
allow the child to grow up step by step. 
The child should be taught to take an in- 
terest and responsibility in his own diet, as 
results of this teaching will follow him 
through life. Dr. Maud Slye. Associate 
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Professor of Pathology, University of Chi- 
cago, spoke on “Studies in Genetics and 
Cancer,” emphasizing that her studies 
seemed to show that cancer susceptibility 
and insuceptibility were unit characters, 
susceptibility being a recessive character. 
Mr. Eugene U. Still, in his paper, “Nutri- 
tion, Changing Ideas and Interpretations,” 
presented an interesting historical summary 
of nutritional knowledge. 

Tea was served after the meeting with 
the Household Arts Club of Chicago as 
hostesses. 

Friday and Saturday were given over to 
trips to nearby universities, hospitals, and 
commercial concerns. The convention was 
voted a genuine success, everyone having 
enjoyed the well-balanced program with 
the leisure moments for attending the 
Century of Progress. Much credit is due 
M. Faith McAuley, program chairman. 
It was encouraging, as well, to note the 
continued interest shown by the presence 
of the following past presidents of the 
national association: Lulu Graves, Mary 
DeGarmo Bryan, Octavia Hall Smillie, 
Florence H. Smith, Anna E. Boller, Margaret 
Gillam and Martha Koehne. All past pres- 
idents with the single exception of Dr. 
Ruth Wheeler were able to attend. 

At the close of the final meeting the Reso- 
lutions Committee, Octavia Hall Smillie, 
Reeva Hinyan, and Angeline Phillips, 
presented the following report: 

“The members of the American Dietetic 
Association wish to thank the Chicago 
Dietetic Association for the hospitality so 
graciously and generously extended to us 
from the moment of our arrival until the 
final meeting of our convention. We wish 
to call attention particularly to the work of 
the highly efficient arrangements committee, 
of which Elizabeth Hennecke was chairman; 
M. Faith McAuley, the very able program 
chairman; Anna Boller, Chairman of trips; 
Sarah Elkin, who had charge of all tickets; 
and Mrs. Bogie Smith, chairman of hos- 
pitality. Especially do we feel grateful 
to both the Illinois and Chicago Dietetic 
Associations for the delightful tea Sunday 
afternoon. 

We thank the always capable and cheerful 
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business manager, Dorothy Lenfest, and 
her office force for handling the convention 
machinery so smoothly. 

The following universities and groups 
codperated in sending us able speakers for 
our meetings: University of Chicago; Uni- 
versity of Iowa; University of Illinois; Mayo 
Clinic; Chicago Art Institute. 

We feel grateful to the Home Economics 
Women in Business and the Association of 
Hospital Social Workers for two pleasant 
afternoon teas. 

Our exhibitors, 45 of whom were in at- 
tendance, have extended to us too many 
courtesies to be enumerated here, and we 
thank them for their loyalty to us. 

Esther Kimmel, one of our members, who 
is on the staff of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune Institute, made it possible for us to 
receive the A. D. A. Lines which has been 
so contributory to keeping us informed each 
day of the most interesting activities of our 
members, 

We are also grateful to the Borden Com- 
pany and the General Baking Company for 
supplying us with our morning newspaper.” 

Exhibitors. A leading contribution to the 
success of the convention was the excellent 
exhibition hall. Among the publishers, 
J. B. Lippincott and Company was showing 
its 1933 edition of Cooper, Barber and 
Mitchell’s Nutrition in Health and Disease, 
with many changes in the tables, and a 
special teachers’ edition with a teachers’ 
manual in the back. W. P. Saunders Com- 
pany were calling especial attention to 
Jean Bogert’s Nutrition and Physical Fitness, 
a nutrition text for college freshman. F. A. 
Davis were featuring Mrs. Thoma’s Food 
in Health and Disease, and their new Review 
of Medical Progress—1933.” Miss Pattee 
announced that her 1933 revised edition has 
been issued, with a new vitamin chapter 
and new classification of foods. The Mac- 
millan Company offered, with its many stand- 
ards hooks, What Shall I Eat by Edith M. 
Barber. The Journal of Home Economics 


staff were distributing sample copies. 
In several of the booths it was possible to 
observe the most recent developments in 


the line of equipment. Savory automatic 
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toasters were producing constanlty golden 
brown toast. Tricolators are now available 
in sizes from one cup to 150 gallons, to fit 
any urn that is now in use. Swartzbaugh 
Manufacturing Company were featuring 
their new Ideal Coffee Urn with the Westing- 
house thermostatic control. The Pelouze 
Manufacturing Company exhibited their 
two new dietetic scales which are proving 
very popular. Hobart Manufacturing Com- 
pany showed a new air whip for whipping 
cream, 

J. B. Ford Company showed their special 
aluminum cleaner for maintenance of alu- 
minum ware. 

The activities of an entire industry were 
represented in some of the booths. Evap- 
orated Milk Association announced that the 
report of Drs. Jeans and Stearns, showing 
the high calcium, phosphorus, and nitrogen 
retentions of infants fed evaporated milk, 
was available. Corn Industries Research 
Foundation demonstrated the use of corn 
products in bread making, candy, and in 
bottled beverages. The National Dairy 
Council made literature of interest available 
for distribution. R.B. Davis Company fea- 
tured cocomalt, emphasizing that it contains 
such food essentials as calcium, phosphorus, 
and vitamin D. Junket Folks showed their 
Flavotint, for use in many foods, especially 
for use on diabetic trays. S. M. A. Corpor- 
ation exhibited carotene in capsule, per- 
mitting the use of vitamin A without a 
fishy odor or taste. Mellins’ Food Com- 
pany were presenting an infants’ weight 
chart in convenient size, available for dis- 
tribution. E. R. Squibb and Sons showed 
autolyzed liver concentrate, representing a 
concentrate of the whole liver that is of 
value in secondary anemia as well as in 
pernicious anemia. Mead Johnson Com- 
pany were showing their Mead’s Cereal. 
The Wander Company, makers of Ovaltine, 
were distributing a study on “Nervousness 
in School Children as Related to Hunger 
and Diet.” Horlick’s Malted Milk Corpora- 
tion wished to have attention called to Dr. 
Bundesen’s ‘‘Adventures in Health” broad- 
casts. E. L. Patch Company showed a 
model plant for preparing cod liver oil, 
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from the cooking of the livers to the bottling 
of the oil. 

The National Stock and Meat 
Board will soon have food charts in color 
available for distribution which should be 
of particular use in teaching student nurses 
and student dietitians. Gerber Products 
Company announced that they would be 
glad to send their new recipe book, on re- 
quest, to all dietitians. Knox Gelatine 
were featuring low cost desserts. 
Brothers were-showing Covo, a new shorten- 
ing made from the cream of vegetable oil. 
John Sexton and Company showed their 
line of quality canned foods for restricted 
diets, accepted by the American Medical 
Association. H.J. Heinz Company featured 
their seven varieties of strained canned 
baby foods. Sprague Warner and Com- 
pany called attention to their “vacuum im- 
proved” coffee “for the coffee sensitive.” 
Stewart Ashby Coffee Company served the 
official World’s Fair coffee to those visiting 
the booth. Ad. Seidel Company had added 
to their extensive line, chocolate and cara- 
mel gelatine to be used with milk. Stand- 
ard Brands was calling attention to their 
license with relation to vitamin D milk. 
General Foods had a new food chart avail- 
able for distribution. United Fruit Com- 
pany showed a variety of literature in con- 
nection with the use of the banana. Battle 
Creek Food Company exhibited their three 
popular cereals with added wheat germ. 
Chicago Dietetic Supply House were show- 
ing for the first time a new dietetic scale 
with a permanent covered face. Ralston 
Purina Company had a new Baby Ralston 
research report available for distribution. 
Libby, McNeill and Libby were introducing 
natural, unsweetened pineapple juice. 
Dean’s were offering their vitamin D evap- 


Live 


Lever 


orated milk in handy cartons of a dozen 
cans. 
miracle whip salad dressing. 
pany was present for the ninth time and 
featuring products made with 
All-bran. 


Kraft-Phenix was showing a new 
Kellogg Com- 


Kellogg’s 
An interesting feature of the exhibit hall 


was the non-commercial group of exhibits, 
under the direction of Lillian Storms, which 
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will be discussed in a later issue of the 
JOURNAL, 


California Dietetic Association. Over 80 
persons at the ninth annual 
convention held in San Francisco at the 
St. Francis Hotel, September 1-2. It was 
indeed a success in every way. Interesting 
speeches were heard, important business 
settled and delightful social activities en- 
joyed. All of the state members are in- 
debted to the Northern members for their 
excellent arrangements and _ hospitality. 
Charlotte Sloan, Mrs. Lucille Waite, and 
Lavern Owens were responsible for the pro- 
gram, arrangements and exhibits. 

Among the speakers were Dr. Francis S. 
Smyth, University of California Medical 
School; Dr. Maurice L. Tainter, Stanford 
University School of Medicine; Dr. Florence 
Armstrong, assistant professor Household 
Science Department, University of Cali- 
fornia; Matilda Harris, chief nurse of Ame- 
leda County; Dr. Sol Hyman, assistant 
director of relief in San Francisco; Dr. 
Ruth Okey, assistant professor household 
science, University of California; Dr. Agnes 
Fay Morgan, professor of household science, 
University of California, Genevieve Calla- 
han, co-editor of the Sunset Magazine; 
Ella Lehr, who writes under the name of Ann 
Welcome on the Call Bulletin; Gladys Ma- 
son, director of homemakers bureau, Sperry 
Flour Co.; Nina Paulson, director of dining 
room of Y. W. C. A. Residence Club, San 
Francisco; Mrs. Dorothea Birnbaum, as- 
sistant to Prudence Penny of the San 
Francisco Examiner; and Dr. Karl F. Meyer, 
director of the Hooper Foundation. 

At the two business sessions a number of 
important problems were settled and a new 
constitution approved. The group agreed 
to sponsor the California course for dietitian 
internes. 


registered 


This coéperative course will train 
twelve students each year in six hospitals. 

Charlotte Sloan and Mrs. Mildred C. 
Cooke reported the activities of the registry. 
It is being maintained for members of the 
California Dietetic Association or for non- 
members, with the understanding that the 


latter become members if the Registry 
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secures a position for them. Although 
operating but a few months several positions 
have been filled. 

The members of the association voted 
that an official bulletin be edited by the 
public relations committee and sent to all 
members not less than three times a year. 

It was thought advisable to continue the 
investigation concerning the possibility of 
legislating for state registration of dietitians 
in California. 

Officers and council members for 1933- 
1934 are as follows: Charlotte Sloan, Presi- 
dent; Alice V. Goss, President-Elect; Vice- 
President to be elected by Council; Helen 
E. Walsh, Secretary-Treasurer; Helen B. 
Anderson, Diet Therapy; Ann Lamb, Ad- 
ministration; Jean Stewart, Community 
Education; Katharine Brown, Public Rela- 
tions; Charlotte Sloan, Professional Educa- 
tion; Elizabeth Hayward, Program; Alice 
V. Goss, Los Angeles Section; Lucille Waite, 
San Francisco Section; Julia R. Johnson, 
San Jose Section; and Wylda Nylen, Santa 
Barbara Section. 

Reeva Hinyan, Ann Lamb, Jean Stewart, 


and Jane Sedgewick attended the National 


Convention in Chicago. Miss Hinyan 
acted as official delegate for the California 
Dietetic Association. 


Greater New York Dietetic Association. 
The first meeting of the Fall was held on 
Monday evening, September 25, at the 
Hotel Empire. Following dinner, the presi- 
dent, Dorothy DeHart, opened the meeting 
with the announcement of the national 
convention to be held in Chicago October 8 
to 12. She also announced that the asso- 
ciation would have a booth at the Exposi- 
tion of the Woman’s Arts and Industries, 
September 26 to 30 at the Hotel Astor. 
Members of the association acted as con- 
sultants in stressing the adequate diet. 
There are many unemployed among the 
members of the association and the president 
requested that anyone hearing of a vacancy 
for a dietitian please communicate with her. 
The executive committee as well as the 
chairmen of the various committees were 
introduced to the members of the asso- 
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ciation. Emma Holloway, chairman of the 
committee to investigate the advantages 
of affiliation with the New York City Fed- 
eration of Womens Clubs, reported. A 
motion was made concerning the affiliation 
but not carried. No further discussion 
was considered. The program of the eve- 
ning was “What New York Offers to Food 
Trained Women.” The speakers were as 
follows: “Food Manufacture” Violet Met- 
zelthin; ‘Newspaper and Publications,” 
Esther Kimmel; ‘Consultants and Home 
Dietitians,” Lulu Graves; ‘Restaurants,” 
Alice McCollister, Mrs. Coughlan, and Miss 
Goodrum; “Education,” Dr. Mary Bryan 
and Miss McCrea; ‘‘Public Schools,”’ Muriel 
Ashcroft; “Social Service,’ Pauline Mur- 
rah and Mrs. Helen Dempsey; and “Hos- 
pitals,” Adeline Wood. 

The meeting was attended by one hundred 
and sixty members. 

The Maryland Dietetic Association opened 
its second year as a state association with 
an unusually interesting meeting on Sep- 
tember 23 at the Springfield State Hospital. 
Mrs. Pegram, chief dietitian, conducted 
the group over the hospital and grounds, 
and later was hostess at a delicious bar- 
becue supper. The table was laid on the 
lawn in front of the Mansion, which added 
to the attractiveness of the supper. The 
meeting was most informal, the only busi- 
ness discussion being on the national con- 
vention. Data concerning the program and 
expenses were given out, and everyone was 
urged to attend if possible. 

At the October meeting the association 
will be entertained by the Red Cross at their 
headquarters. Mrs. Lambert will be the 
hostess, and Miss C. T. Limbert, the new 
director, will be the speaker. The dieti- 
tians are looking forward to a most enjoy- 
able evening. 

Doris Dunham was recently married to 
Dr. William Anderson. She is leaving the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and will be on the 
staff of the Cornell Clinic, New York. 

Alice Bacon and Anne Smith, recent 
graduates of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
are now at Bergen Pines Hospital, Bergen 
Pines, New Jersey. 
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The recommended daily serving is 
two slices and a_ proportionate 
amount of the juice. Or a Pine- 
apple Cup of crushed or tidbits— 
approximately 8 ounces 


Why we say 


CANNED 
PINEAPPLE 


is “an aid to 


So many professional volumes have been writ- 
ten about diet deficiencies that the subject 
may seem overdone—to the physician and the 
dietetic expert. 


But the lay public is slow to change its bad 
food habits. Thrust, in one generation, into 
sedentary, machine-age ways of living, millions 
neglect the most simple diet precautions. 


Fruits, for example, which you recognize as 
valuable protective foods are frequently over- 
looked or consumed in only limited quantities 
by great numbers of people. 


Canned Pineapple, besides being delicious 
and economical, is now known to contribute an 
imposing number of nutritional factors which 
help to give the average diet better balance. 
You can recommend it on that basis. 


Canned Pineapple advertising 
seeks to spread the information 
to millions who need it. And 

“fan aid to radiant vitality” 
is more certain to interest 
those people than some 
such phrase as “nutritional 
balance.” 


Copyright 1933 by Pineapple Producers 


Cooperative Association ,Ltd. 


EDUCATIONAL COM MITTEE, PINEAPPLE PRODUCERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Lid. 
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Elizabeth Schleck has left Sinai Hospital, 
Baltimore, for a position in St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Maurine Foster, Mrs. Blanchard 
Antes, and formerly associated with the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, is now connected 
with the Department of Welfare. 

Miss Moore has resigned her position as 
dietitian of the West Baltimore Hospital. 

Maude Phillips has been transferred 
from Southern Junior High School to Clif 
ton Park Junior High School. 

Elfrieda Keubler and Elva Tatman spent 
the summer traveling in Europe. 

Eunice Burns is production manager at 
the Oriole Cafeterias. 


now 


The Missouri State Dietetic Association 
met on September 23 at the Home Eco- 
nomics Building in Columbia, Missouri. 
The home economics group were hostesses. 
The following are the officers of the Asso- 
ciation: President, Ethel Ollis, Research 
Hospital, Kansas City; Vice President, 
Mabel U. Campbell, Missouri University, 
Columbia; Secretary, Ruth Kahn, Wash- 
ington University Clinic, St. Louis; Treas- 
urer, Louise Wilkorson, County Hospital, 
Clayton. Active plans for national affi- 
liation are being made. 

Dietetic Association. On July 
2nd, Toronto General Hospital graduated 
its first class from its School of Dietetics. 
Twelve months previously Mame Porter, 
head dietitian of the hospital, organized 
this department, from which the eight young 
women were graduated. The graduation 
dinner was held at the Royal York Hotel, 
with Dr. Duncan Graham, Annie Laird, 
Ethel Rutter and Mark Irish as speakers. 
Miss Porter presented the graduates with 
their pins, reminding them that they must 
be prepared to be scientists, cooks, adminis- 
trators, executives and diplomats. The 
exercises were attended by hospital officials, 
a number of leading doctors, outstanding 
members of the dietetic profession, and 
many others keenly interested in the work. 


Ontario 
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Dietitians Association of Philadelphia. 
The first 1933-1934 meeting was held on 
September 26 at the Sarah Drexel van 
Rensselaer Dormitory of Drexel Institute. 
Mary Roberts, dietitian of the dormitory, 
was hostess at a supper meeting which was 
followed by. an informal reception for new 
members. 

“Echoes from Conventions” was the 
topic of the October 24 meeting held at the 
Jewish Hospital with Minera Harbage, 
chief dietitian, as chairman. Members 
enjoyed the high light reports of papers, 
events and exhibits at the annual meetings 
of the American Dietetic Association, Am- 
erican Home Economics Association, the 
National Conference of Social Work and 
at the Century of Progress. 


Journal Transferred.—Beginning in Jan- 
uary, 1934, the Journal of Nutrition will be 
published by the Wistar Institute, Phila- 
delphia, instead of the American Institute 
of Nutrition. Acquisition of the journal 
is said to be the first step in the creation of a 
department of nutrition at the Wistar 
Institute. 


The Annual Exposition of Women’s Arts 
and Industries, held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, in September, featured a 
complete nutritional and vitamin section, 
in which the Greater New York Dietetic 
Association had a part. 


The Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Agriculture, has 
prepared, at the request of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, a cir- 
cular on how to cook salt pork. This will 
be given each family that receives the pork 
through relief channels. 


Department of 


Minnie L. Dames, formerly of Freedman’s 
Hospital, is now at St. Louis City Hospital 
Number 2, St. Louis. 


Dr. Nellis Barnes Foster, of New York 
City, died suddenly on August 20. He 
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for VITAMIN A DEFICIENCIES and 


Vitamin A is known to possess certain anti-infective properties, par- 
ticularly in relation to the eyes, lungs and upper respiratory tract, in- 
cluding the sinuses. Vitamin D is known to prevent and cure rickets. 
Many physicians prefer to prescribe vitamins A and D in the form of 


PREVENTING and CURING RICKETS 


Mead's Standardized Cod Liver Oil. In cases of rickets where 
extra Vitamin D is required or in cases where the patient 
cannot tolerate normal doses of Mead's Standardized Cod 
Liver Oil and is thus unable to obtain the necessary amount 
of vitamin D, Mead’s 10 D Cod Liver Oil with Viosterol is 
indicated because it may be given in half the normal dosage, 
still assuring adequate amounts of vitamins A and D. 


MEAD’S 10D COD LIVER OIL with VIOSTEROL 


Samples and Literature on Request. Mead Johnson & Company, Evansville, Indiana, U.S.A. 
Pioneers in Vitamin Research and Specialists in Infant Diet Materials 


Please enclose professional card when requesting samples of Mead Johnson products to ceoperate in preventing their reaching unauthorized persons 





CELLU HARD GUM DROPS 


A substitute for Candy in Sugar and 
Starch restricted diets. 


Cellu Hard Gum Drops do not contain su- 
gar, starch or fat and less than 2% protein. 


Cellu Hard Gum Drops are made of vege- = 
Pin to your hospital letterhead and mail 


table gums and citric acid, flavored and col- 
ored and sweetened with saccharine. May 
be secured in seven different flavors, either 
in assortment or as individual flavors. 


Send me a free sample of Cellu Hard Gum 


Drops. 


. Cellu Hard Gum Drops help to A.D. A. 11-33 
wire ~~. I I 
: 2) satisfy that craving for real sweets 
= which are denied your patients on Diabetic and Ketogenic diets. 
We would like to send you a liberal sample for you and your patients to try. 


CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE 


1750 West Van Buren Street 5 East 40th Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 
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had taught biological chemistry at Columbia 
University from 1906 to 1912, and in 1917 
was Professor of Medicine at the University 
of Michigan. After 1919 he was associate 
Professor of Medicine at Cornell Medical 
College. He was well known to dietitians 
as one of the leading authorities in America 
on diabetes, nephritis, and other metabolic 
disorders. 


The following are the last addresses the 
Business Office has for members whom 
they are unable to locate: Lala J. Titus, 
2528 La Mosa Drive, Santa Monica, Calif., 
A. Janette Thomas, 146-17 Hillside Ave.; 
Apt. 20, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y.; Julia R. 
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Hintzman, 110 N. Thayer St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Elizabeth G. Clarke, 7350 Phillips 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Kenneth F. Wilson, 
402 Park St., Portland, Oregon; Doreen 
Aldwell, Rhodadendron Apts., Seattle, 
Wash.; Lois M. Nelson, 927 Oxford St., 
Berkeley, Calif.; Rosamond M. Lynch, 
Boston City Hospital, Boston, Mass.; 
Marjory S. De Forrest, 400 Washington 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mary M. Morhart, 
Monterey Hospital, Monterey, Calif.; and 
Reva G. Stuart, Burnett Sanitarium, Fresno, 
Calif. 

The Business Office of the Association is 
now in Room 1221 at 185 N. Wabash Ave- 
nue, instead of Room 821, as formerly. 
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Peptic Ul 
THE MUCIN TREATMENT OF eptic Ulcer 
NOW AVAILABLE TO THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER 


Right leg of frog almost com- 
pletely digested in acid gas- 
tric juice. 

Left leg protected against 
digestion by previousimmer- 
sion in gastric mucin. 


DOSE: 80 to 100 Gm. 
per day divided into 5 or 
more doses. Most con- 
veniently administered 
in milk and cream. Lit- 
erature containing 
tasty recipes sent to 
physicians on request. 


"in rapidly growing list 


of published clinical observations, as well as question- 
naire reports, on the treatment of gastroduodenal 
ulcerative. disease by large numbers of clinicians have 


now established the value of this biological agent. 


So many physicians have already begun to use Gastric 
Mucin (Stearns) that it has now become a routine pre- 


scription product. 


The value of Gastric Mucin (Stearns) in ulcer patients 
is backed by experimental and clinical evidence. While 
three years is too short a time to prove definite cures, 
it has been sufficient to show that Gastric Mucin pro- 
vides prolonged symptomatic relief and roentgenologic 
evidence of healing in a majority of cases in which other 


forms of treatment have previously proven unsuccessful. 


The purity and uniformity of Gastric Mucin 
(Stearns) are backed by years of experience in 
the preparation of physiological and biological 
therapeutic agents. Every batch is carefully 
assayed by the Gastric Mucin Committee of 


Northwestern University Medical School. 


FREDERICK STEARNS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


Dorotuy E. Fiircrort is dietitian at the Paterson General Hospital, 
Paterson, New Jersey. With the codperation of the medical staff she started 
and developed the diabetic clinic of this hospita] with special attention to teach- 
ing methods for the instruction of diabetic patients. An account of the 
progress of the clinic appeared in Modern Hospital, April, 1933. Miss Flitcroft 
is affiliated with the Hackensack Hospital, giving one month’s training 
in diabetic clinic work, as part of a recently approved course for student 
dietitians. 

F. W. TANNER is especially interested in canned foods bacteriology. He has 
written numerous papers and several books on bacteriology, the most recent 
book being ‘‘Food-Borne Infections and Intoxications,” which was published 
in October. Dr. Tanner has consulting relations with the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago, and other similar organizations. 

MAXIMILIAN A. RAMIREZ, M.D., is director of the Department of Immu- 
nology at the French Hospital, New York City, and consultant physician to 
St. Francis Hospital, Poughkeepsie, New York, and St. Agnes Hospital, 
White Plains, New York. Dr. Ramirez has written extensively for medical 
publications, and is an authority on asthma and hay fever. 

RutH B. McCammon, B.S., M.S., Kansas State College, has been on the 
staff of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station since 1930, her work 
being foods and nutrition. MartHa M. Kramer, Ph.D., is professor of food 
economics and nutrition. 

FLorA HANNING received an A.B. degree in chemistry from Evansville 
College where she remained for two years as assistant instructor in that 
department. Her graduate study was at the University of Wisconsin where 
for two years she held an industrial research fellowship working under Pro- 
fessor Hart and Dr. Steenbock and receiving her M.S. degree. Since 1930 
she has been research assistant in nutrition in the Home Economics Division 
of Michigan State College. 

FLORENCE J. Atwoop received her B.S. in home economics from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, her M.S. in home economics from Michigan State Col- 
lege, and was a home demonstration agent in Nebraska in 1919. Since that 
time she has been nutrition specialist in extension work there. She is the 
author of several University of Nebraska Extension Circulars, and of a series 
of nutrition articles in the Nebraska Parent-Teachers’ Magazine in 1930 and 
1931. Mrs. MABeLte S. Enters received her B.S. from Kansas State 
College, her A.M. in institution economics from the University of Chicago, 
and has managed high school cafeterias in Gary, Indiana, and Chicago, Illinois. 
She has also been the manager of the cafeteria and dormitory at Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago, and manager of the Kinglan Hotel in Chicago. Since 1929 
she has been head of the department of institution management in the Home 
Economics Division at Michigan State College. 
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A tempting, 
nourishing drink 


for convalescents 


O provide the extra food-energy so essential 
during convalescence—Cocomalt with milk is 
suggested, at meals and between meals—daily. 


‘ocomalt in milk is a delicious chocolate flavor | 
food-drink—easily digested, readily assimilated, | 


and palatable even to the very sick. 
It is a scientific food composed of sucrose, 
skim milk, selected cocoa, barley malt extract, 


cording to label directions, it adds 45% more pro- 
tein, 48% more mineral salts and 184% more 
carbohydrate to a cup or glass of milk—increasing 
its value more than 70%. 


D per ounce. Cocomalt is licensed by the Wis- 


consin Alumni Research Foundation (Steenbock | 
patent) and is accepted by the Committee on | 


Foods of the American Medical Association. 


Not only during convalescence, but whenever a 


high-caloric diet is indicated, Cocomalt will be 
found useful. It is recommended for expectant 
and nursing mothers, for run-down men and 
women, for undernourished children. 
}-lb.and 1-lb. sizes, at grocery and good drugstores. 


Also in 5-lb. can for hospital use at special price. | 


Free to Dietitians 


We will be glad to send you a trial can of Cocomalt 


without charge. Just mail coupon. 


AMERICAN i 
MEDICAL 


ADDS 70% MORE CALORIC VALUE TO MILK 
(Prepared according to label dsrections) 


+ 2 DAVIS CO., Dept. AC 11, Hoboken, 


Please send me, without charge, a trial can 
of Cocomalt. 


It contains not less | 
than 30 Steenbock (300 ADMA) units of Vitamin | 


Comes in | 








Pelouze 
New Dietetic Scales 


Have Genuine Vitreous Porcelain Dials 


| First: It is a revolving dial type. The outside circle 


of figures gives the weight of each portion. The inner 
circle of figures gives the total weight of the prescrip- 
tion when the last portion is weighed; thus assuring 


| the operator that no mistake has been made and the 
| total is correct. 


| Second: It expedites the weighing of food. The scale 


includes a porcelain enameled plate, sufficiently large 
for all purposes. This plate is much lighter in weight 
than an ordinary china plate. In using different 
china plates you are required each time to adjust the 
scale at zero, which causes unnecessary delay. The 


Sete nt chink Wikia Th Memadel ae. | plate provided is a part of the scale and the index 
v , anc , d ac- | 


hand remains at zero with the plate on the scale, thus 
much time and labor are saved in the operation of 
weighing. Capacity 500 grams by 2 grams. 


| The New No. L-2 Dietetic-Laboratory Scale is de- 


signed for home use and for traveling. Capacity 
300 grams. In addition to the metric system, it also 
gives the apothecary and avoirdupois weights. It in- 


| cludes a genuine porcelain food tray to match the 
| scale. 


An attractive case with leather trimmings and nickel 
plated mountings adds to its convenience when 
traveling. 


PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO. 
232-242 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 


Order from your regular Supply House. If they cannot supply you 
write us direct, oe their name aa address. 
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HY ViTAMIN-D is added to BOND BREAD 


“Tt is just as sound practice to prescribe what people shall eat as to prescribe the medi- 
cines they should take. In many instances, food prescribing will do more good, especially 
if done in time to form the proper dietary habits before pathological conditions de- 
velop.”— Dr. L J. Moriarty. 


“Tt seems justifiable to conclude that the provision of a suitable amount of vitamin-D 
to every individual will serve to promote health to a degree greater than the correction 
of any other faulc now common to the average American diet. It may be expected to 
practically eradicate rickets in infants and children, greatly reduce the incidence of tooth 
decay, and reduce the susceptibility to several infections. The extent to which the latter 
result may be expected is still uncertain 


“If our studies and those of Mrs. Mellanby are as sound as we believe they are, they will 


afford evidence that in temporate regions people of all ages should take some source of 
vitamin-D.... 


“It has been our experience over a period of many years that infants and children suffer- 
ing from a lack of vitamin-D have lowered resistance against infection. This decreased 
resistance has been observed by the majority of the outstanding pediatricians in both the 
United States and Canada.’""—Dr. E. V. McCoLtum. 


“In man, the addition of vitamin-D to diets previously considered adequate in all re- 
spects, including phosphorus intake, is an important factor in the prevention of dental 
caries.”— MARY CALDWELL AGNEW, M.A., R. GORDON AGNEW, B.A., D.D.S., and 
FREDERICK F. TISDALL, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


“Such results [referring to other research] tend to support the impression of the value 
of vitamin-D as a food constituent for the adult. When the vitamin is supplied in moder- 
ate amounts in connection with either a high calcium-low phosphorus rachitogenic 
ration, or a low calcium-low phosphorus ration, calcium and phosphorus are conserved 
to a remarkable degree.” — Journal of American Medical Association, May 27, 1933. 


Bibliography on request. For further information address DR. J. G. CorFin, Techni- 
cal Director, GENERAL BAKING Co., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


san. 
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si) Also Bond Bakers Wheat Bread 
Rich sources of vitamin-D 
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“For those who are 


UNDERWEIGHT’ 


Ar tus season of the year when bodily 
resistance is at its lowest ebb and so 
many patients—particularly little chil- 
dren—are underweight, it is well to 
remember that Maltine With Cod Liver 
Oil has been prescribed by physicians 
for more than 50 years to correct those 
very conditions. One physician* writes 
us, ‘For those who are underweight I 
prescribe Maltine With Cod Liver Oil.”’ 

While the value of cod liver oil as an 
aid in building up resistance and weight 
is thoroughly recognized, it is a matter 
of concern to physicians that plain cod 
liver oil is not well tolerated by some 
infants and children. Maltine With Cod 


ACCEPTED 


Liver Oil, on the other hand, is well tol- 
erated and easily assimilated by all ages. 

Containing, as it does, 70% Maltine 
—a concentrated liquid extract of the 
nourishing elements of malted barley, 
wheat and oats—good sources of vita- 
mins B and G, and 30% pure, vitamin- 
tested cod liver oil of high potency in 
vitamins A and D, Maltine With Cod 
Liver Oil is not only rich in the four 
vitamins, but in other elements essential 
to health and growth. 

Maltine With Cod Liver Oil is bio- 
logically standardized and guaranteed 
to contain four vitamins—A, B, D and 
G. When administered in either orange 
or tomato juice, vitamin C is added. 
Biological report sent to physicians on 
request. THe Martine Company, Est. 
1875, 30 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


* Name on request. 


THE ORIGINAL 


taltine 


sn 


Member NRA 
We do our part 


VWITH COD LIVER OIL 


Introduced in 1875 


Snore ~cineel vegetables of known aad guaranteed vitamin potency. Prepared by an exclusive process 
z ich conserves maximum vitamin values, proteins, calories and mineral salts—particularly iron and phos- 
Phorus. Prepared by Certiroops, Inc., subsidiary of The Maltine Company. 
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